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A DEATH IN THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


UNGATHERED lie the peats upon the moss ; 
No more is heard the shaggy pony’s hoof ; 
The thin smoke curls no more above the 

roof ; 

Unused the brown-sailed boat doth idly toss 

At anchor in the Kyle ; and all across 
The strath the collie scours without re- 

proof ; 
The gather’d sheep stand wonderingly 
aloof ; 

And everywhere there is a sense of loss. 


‘*Has Sheumais left for over sea? Nay, 
sir, 
A se’ennight since a gloom came over 
him ; 
He sicken’d, and his gaze grew vague and 
dim ; 
Three days ago we found he did not stir. 
He has gone into the Silence. ’Neath yon 
fir 
He lies, and waits the Lord in darkness 
grim.” 


Good Words, WILLIAM SHARP. 


A MISSED SPRING. 


SPRING flowers ? Beloved, lay them here, 
And let me clasp with pressure dear 

The hand that pulled for me 
These bonny blossoms — snowdrops white, 
Blue violets, yellow aconite, 

And frail anemone. 


From wood and garden that we know, 
You gathered them before the snow 
Has melted in the sun ; 
While yet the skies are grey above, 
You gathered them with thoughts of love, 
For your poor wearied one. 


Spring flowers! Ah ! loyal heart and true, 
Spring flowers for me, who never knew 
The gladness of life’s spring ; 
Who never felt the sunshine warm, 
Whose youth was wrapped in cloud and 
storm, 
The darkest fate could bring. 


Unmeet for me. Yet lay them here, 


Close to my hand, and draw a-near 
With your grave, tender smile ; 

Nay, closer yet, that I may trace 

Each feature of the well-known face, 
Although I sigh the while. 





Into the Silence, ete. 


INTO THE SILENCE, 


Time-worn, but resolute, I see 

The face that makes earth heaven to me 
Through these my shortening days. 

Grief-worn, but patient, it has cheered 

My heart that doubted, shrank, and feared 
In life’s bewildering maze. 


It might have made my summer bliss — 
Ah, dearest ! take it not amiss, 
That I am sad to-day. 
We met too late — dull autumn’s time 
Had touched our lives with chilling rime, 
Our skies were bleak and grey. 


We met too late — for us no spring 

Might lead to summer blossoming ; 
And yet it might have been ! 

If I had known you when the flowers 

Were budding in life’s early hours, 
And all hope’s leaves were green ! 


It might have been! But ah! not now, 
Too kate, too late, for lover’s vow, 
Too late for wifely kiss. 
Too late for dreams of love and home, 
‘* The time of singing-birds is come,”’ 
Sweet music I must miss. 


Too late! But see! I take from you 
The snowdrop white, the violet blue, 
The pale anemone. 
And, dear, I think that otherwhere, 
A spring eternal, new and fair, 
Doth wait for you and me. 
All The Year Round, 


EVENTIDE., 
THE skies are crimson o’er the wold, 
Bring back the wanderers to the fold, 
From pastures wide. 


The calm of eve steals over all, 
While fitful breezes rise and fall, 
As if they sighed. 


Afar, the chime of tuneful bells 
Are uttering their soft farewells 
For eventide. 


Sweet babes are cradled into rest, 
Ere dies the crimson in the west, 
Calm, satisfied. 


Oh, tender is the gift of sleep, 
And silence and the shadows deep, 
At eventide ! 





Sunday Magazine, CLARA THWAITES, 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
ISRAEL.! 

THREE ways, each traversing a period 
of more than eighteen hundred years, 
lead down from the dead old world into 
our modern time — the Roman Empire, 
the Christian Church, and the Nation 
of Israel. But the Empire, which was 
in succession Italian, Byzantine, Frank- 
ish, and German, has vanished like a 
ghost at the cockcrowing of the French 
Revolution. Its place knows it no more, 
and the dwellers in the Judengasse at 
Frankfort-on-Main would have had a 
cheap bargain in the worn-out robes 
and gilded sceptre of Kaiser Redbeard, 
who sleeps in Kyfhauser beyond all 
chance of waking. Not suck has been 
the fortune of Christendom or Israel. 
These two, the New Testament and 
the Old, seem to be moving forward as 
in battle-array towards the future — 
their hosts divided by ravines which 
they do not attempt to cross. With 
their faces set against the rising sun, 
Jew and Christian maintain that it is 
their mission to conquer the world. 
Yet they are always antagonists in the 
spirit, and not seldom open enemies. 
Israel has been charged with lying in 
wait for the heel of the Christian ; nor 
does the Christian feel any scruple, for 
the most part, in crushing Israel’s head. 
Their feud is intensified by the appeal 
which they make to the same inspired 
pages, and the one Lord who has called 
them both his people. From the proph- 
ets who wrote six-and-twenty centuries 
ago, they derive their witness — Israel 
that he is the covenanted nation, and 
the Christian that to him has been 
given the inheritance of Jacob. And 
neither modern science nor the out- 
bursts of revolutionary change have 
made a durable impression upon these 
high preternatural institutions, which 
have stood above Europe from of old, 
portentous, and unlike all others in 
their weakness as in the grandeur of 
their achievements. Historians of the 

1 1, History of the Jews from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. In 5 vols. By Professor H. 
Graetz. Edited and in part translated by Bella 
Liwy. London, 1891-92. 


2. Die Synagogale Poesie des Mittelaiters, 
Dr. Zunz, Berlin, 1855. 
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school of Gibbon and Voltaire, to whom 
nothing is credible but the common- 
place, have felt that there was here. a 
problem which required the most deli- 
cate manipulation if it was not to turn 
out a miracle with Deity behind it. 
Carlyle would have allowed it to be 
divine ; and Ewald, in spite of his mas- 
sive blundering on occasion, has dealt 
with its record in the Bible on a large 
plan that only genius could have traced. 
But the enigma remains, to a mere 
rationalizing critic, insoluble. These 
two great series of facts sum up in 
themselves the religious past of man- 
kind, so far as it has gone along that 
ascending road of which Plato speaks 
in the ‘*‘ Republic.” And they point 
to the future with no less certainty. 
Christians believe in a dénotiment which 
will transfigure the world, but on prin- 
ciples already living within it, and pos- 
sessed by faith. Israel, cast down, 
bewildered, yet unconquerable, aware 
that an expectation is the scope of his 
existence, looks onward to he knows 
not what. He has lost the ciue to his 
own history. Nevertheless, it is his 
firm conviction that he is the prophet 
sent to men; and, like a blind mes- 
senger, he brings them a scroll the 
characters of which he simply cannpt 
read. Since the world began, there 
was never a tragedy at once so grand 
and so pitiable. Assuredly the burden 
of the prophets would have been aggra- 
vated beyond endurance, had they but 
guessed dimly at the things they were 
commissioned to speak, and, guessing, 
had they misunderstood them. Such, 
however, has been the fate of those 
who, when the Old Testament had 
blossomed into the New, would not 
taste of its fruits, but turned aside toa 
tree of their own planting; who re- 
jected the Gospels that they might be 
imprisoned in the Talmud, and be- 
came a people of dead traditions on 
the very day when the Spirit was 
given. 

That is the story of modern Israel. 
Its beginning is marked by the fire 
which consumed the Second Temple 
on the ninth day of Ab, in the Christian 
year 70; by the sword under which a 
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million of its people fell; by the carry- 
ing away of its sacred vessels to the 
Roman Babylon ; by the triumphal arch 
of Titus ; by the medal on which ‘ Ju- 
daea capta”’ is represented mourning 
beneath her own palm-tree; and by 
the figure of the renegade Josephus, 
writing the chapters of that lamentable 
destruction in Czsar’s palace. While 
the Temple stood, Rabbinism might be 
checked, or in part even subdued, by a 
strong king, or a priesthood which was, 
strictly ‘speaking, independent of the 
scribes or ‘“Sopherim.”” But when 
there was neither altar nor sacrifice, 
and the new Christian idea of a spiritual 
kingdom had been decisively cast out, 
nothing was left save the “ traditions 
of the fathers,’”’ to be interpreted by a 
series of infallible lawyers. Not the 
Bible, observe —that was a sealed vol- 
ume, held in comparatively slight regard 
and seldom quoted in oral repetition, 
nor was there any merit in studying it. 
For ‘‘the sayings of the elders are 
weightier than those of the prophets ; ”’ 
so ran the proverb—and while the 
heathen could read Moses in their 
Alexandrian Greek, it was by the 
spoken doctrine alone, by tradition not 
committed to writing, that the children 
of Israel excelled them. The Scrip- 
tures, when they had been divulged to 
*‘unclean’’ Gentiles, were but water ; 
but **‘ Mishna was strong wine.’? And 
when, at length, the Talmud was writ- 
ten, under the Sabureans (or ‘“ judges 
of vpinion’’), Giza and Semuna, at the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D., 
the work of petrifaction was complete. 
The tree had become a fossil, on which 
flowers innumerable might be hung — 
but it would never bud or blossom any 
more. Aaron’s rod was nothing now 
but a common twig, which would swal- 
low up no wizard’s serpents, still less 
transform itself into a living thing. 
The home of this melancholy en- 
chantment, which has continued under 
the drums and tramplings of so many 
conquests, was Babylon —a country in 
which Israel, despite his promise, for- 
got Jerusalem, days without number. 
And yet Babylon has always lain be- 
yond the view of Christian historians. 
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Its most famous academies, Sora and 
Pumbeditha, from which the law went 
forth to the whole Jewish world until 
the middle of the tenth century, are 
names unknown in our chronicles ; they 
evoke no memories, and have almost a 
fabulous air about them, like the river 
Sabbation or the garden of Ireem. The 
literature connected with them is re- 
mote from all our studies. Those who 
can discourse learnedly on the Vedas 
and the sacred Buddhist volumes, 
would often be at a loss to distinguish 
between Halacha and Hagada, or per- 
haps between the Zohar itself and the 
Targum, whether of Onkelos or of Jon- 
athan. In all the churches of East and 
West the Bible is venerated as a divine 
text ; yet even great scholars have put 
from them the Jewish commentaries 
which might have sned a light upon its 
meaning. Such as the fortunes of the 
nation have been, its literature has 
shared them; and the Jew and the 
Gemara have gone into the flames to- 
gether. When there was a passion for 
converting this strange people to the 
Apostles’ creed, medieval preachers 
began by wresting the Talmud out of 
their hands ; and the most unhappy of 
nations, patient hitherto while their 
vitals were being tortured, groaned as 
in unspeakable agony over their lost 
treasure. Yet no one took the Bible 
from them ; they had it still in the lan- 
guage wherein it was written. But 
the Bible was not their life ; it did not 
prescribe the customs which afflicted 
yet delighted them on the Sabbath ; it 
fitted them loosely, like a worn-out gar- 
ment, and gave them not the feeling of 
warmth and comfort which wrapped 
them round in the compilation of Ashi 
Rabbana and his successors. The Ha- 
lacha showed them, as its name implies, 
the *‘ way”? in which they should walk 
—a way steep and narrow, leading 
them through as barren a wilderness as 
their fathers had wandered in, but one 
which they preferred to the Via Crucis 
of the Gospel. And the Hagada was a 


lovely garden, a dreamland abounding 
in fancies, sometimes graceful, often 
grotesque and quaint, or subtle and 
curious,— the very wine of poets; 

















which went down sweetly and made 
eloquent the lips of them that slept. 
It was capable, therefore, of inspiring 
fresh liturgies when the old wouid no 
longer serve ; and it offered a magical 
instrument to players who were skilful 
in handling it, to Ibn Gebirol, Jehuda 
Halevi, and the crowd which preceded 
or followed them. Israel has found its 
golden legend in the Hagada, even as 
in the Halacha there is a collection of 
laws no less crudite than those of Jus- 
tinian. And far away beyond these, 
like the coronal which rings the sun, 
shimmering with faint and cloudy light, 
extends the Kabbala, that ambiguous, 
wild, and secret lore, which goes down 
into abysmal depths of bathos, too 
childish for the European nursery, yet 
takes many a sudden leap, as is the way 
of the Aurora, into towering splendors 
which amaze the philosopher, while they 
charm, and perhaps more than half 
persuade the poet. So rich and con- 
fused, as in a dream, are these Oriental 
imaginings, unacquainted with classic 
regularity, barbarous in their wealth of 
color, but surely most excellent ‘ stuff 
o’ the fantasy,’ and well worth our 
looking into. The people who lie thus 
enchanted, as we have said, began to 
feed themselves on visions when reality 
was a terror and a grief to them. Their 
‘sparkling, beautiful, and even sub- 
lime’? Hagada interpreted the things of 
heaven and earth with the utmost lati- 
tude, escaping from its strict nurse, 
orthodoxy, into the open, and plucking 
flowers as it went along regardless of 
any rule but its momentary pleasure, 
until it became, like Lilith the queen of 
Zemargad, a mother of sprites, demons, 
hobgoblins, ‘‘ shedim ”’ with cock’s feet, 
and all manner of portents; but even 
such phantasms were a relief to the 
trembling heart and the eyes that failed, 
in those desolate centuries of the 
Ghetto. 

Where else indeed, — so argued their 
wisest men,—except to the Talmudic 
4aw, could they look for comfort? The 
‘*Galuth Edom,’’ or Roman Captivity, 
may be said to have begun when some 
of their race, engaged in the meanest 
business, in traflicking with old clothes 
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and broken glass, had settled inside the 
Porta Capena and round about the 
Janiculum, as far back as the Repub- 
lican era. Pompey had entered the 
Holy Place; Cicero had mocked and 
flouted them ; Czesar’s protection ended 
with his death; Horace laughed at 
them; and Tacitus gave expression to 
the feeling of educated Romans, when 
he described the Jews, in almost the 
identical terms which elsewhere he ap- 
plies to Christians, as cherishing a 
hatred of the humanrace. Long before 
Ishmael had grasped the sword of 
Islam, it might have been said of his 
kinsmen, the Israelites, that their hand 
was against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. Proselytes they 
made in all the cities to which they 
wandered, but many more enemies 
than proselytes. At first Rome took 
little account of them. No one imag- 
ined that the contest for the world’s 
supremacy lay between these despised 
Semites and the “lords of human 
things,’”? whom Virgil canonizes in the 
neid. But still, their open contempt 
for idolatry, their refusal to mix in the 
festivals of the gods, their scruples 
about meat and drink, their sullen tem- 
per, and the difficulty of understanding 
what they worshipped, or whether they 
had any God at all, had marked them 
out as a people dwelling alone. The 
Ghetto was not so much a prison which 
held them in, whether at Alexandria in 
the first century, or at Frankfort in the 
thirteenth, as a protection against the 
rabble of the town who were always 
ready to cut them in pieces or to burn 
them with fire. The separateness 
which made them strong was a scandal 
wherever they went ; it converted them 
into a secret society which needed 
neither signs nor passwords, and was 
unconquerable in its freemasonry of 
kinship. Not a common faith, nor 
worldly interest, and still less the weak 
threads of political alliance, bound them 
together, but something which in the 
Roman Empire, as in our day of uni- 
versal intercourse between nations, had 
lost a great deal of its significance, — 
we mean the aboriginal, and almost 
savage, feeling of the clan, in which, 
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beneath all distinctions of rank, there 
is a democracy founded on blood-rela- 
tionship. Rich or poor, in rags and 
tatters or in silk from China, the Jew 
belonged to his brethren. They might 
excommunicate but they could never 
_disown him. So far down lie the roots 
of what is now called Semitism ; as 
only by keeping in view the idea of 
the clan shall we understand what it is 
that has called forth the alarm and 
stimulated the dislike to which Jew- 
baiting in Austria, Russia, and Ger- 
many owes its existence. Even the 
“blood-legend,” which has not, we 
fear, run its atrocious course, did not 
spring up in the Middle Ages. It was 
put forward by the impostor Apion, 
whom Josephus refutes, soon after the 
death of Philo ; nor was Apion the first 
who invented that abominable fiction. 
To the Jew, indeed, all things which 
the Gentile handled were unclean, and 
the Gentile himself before all. He was 
not likely to offer such a victim at 
aschal-tide. But the Egyptians wouid 
infer, upon the analogy of their own 
ritual, that on a set day eating of blood, 
which at all other times was an abomi- 
nation, might become to the Israelite a 
solemn duty. And, in any case, the 
Jew’s exclusiveness would provoke con- 
tempt and hatred. He found himself 
in a cosmopolitan era, clinging to his 
ancestral rites, his unique revelation 
from on high, and his jealous Deity. 
All this was a challenge to the majesty 
of Rome; and if the Hebrew people 
would not conform to civilization, as 
the rest of the world had done, they 
must be annihilated. But the catas- 
trophe, inevitable from any point of 
view, was hastened by the Zealots ; and 
Israel, in its outward visible shape, 
passed away in fire. Titus burnt the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and shortly after 


Vespasian closed that of Onias at Heli- | 


opolis. The priesthood, when it could 
no longer sacrifice, was an empty name. 

But the law remained ; not in docu- 
ments which might be reduced to ashes, 
but in the hearts of teachers like 
Jochanan ben Zakkai, who had retired 
to Jamnia with his disciples, and of 
the circle whose memory is still pre- 
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served with his, from Chanina to Na- 
hum of Gimso. The house of David 
was not extinct. From that house, 
Hillel, the greatest of the Babylonian 
masters, was said to have sprung ; and 
once more in the person of his descend- 
ant, Gamaziel, it was restored. To the 
Oral Law the Jext of Scripture now be- 
came definitely subordinate. In the 
next generation Akiba laid down the 
Mishna, from which to depart was to 
forsake the life everlasting. Akiba is 
the true founder of Judaism as distinct 
from the Bible, and as resting on the 
basis of tradition. Nor is it without 
significance that he recognized Bar 
Cochba as the Messiah, and thus be- 
same the author of the terrible ruin 
which has associated Hadrian with 
Titus and Haman in Jewish execra- 
tions, while it degraded the Holy City 
into a Gentile fortress, #lia Capitolina. 
Henceforth their national customs were 
by law forbidden ; and those who clung 
to them went out to the Babylonian 
land where their brethren had dwelt 
since the Captivity. There, under a 
succession of exilarchs, fifteen of 
whom belonged to the line of David, 
they found themselves in another Holy 
Land, which they accounted even purer 
than Judea. It was, they said, fine 
flour compared with meal. As for the 
Western Jews, they sank into silence. 
And on the banks of the Euphrates 
two great schools of Rabbinism devel- 
oped the Talmud in its length and 
breadth. About the year 950 that sec- 
ond Bible of the Jews was to make its 
way into the modern world, first through 
the Spanish, and later on, through the 
French and German commentators, 
migrating finally to Poland, whence, 
until quite recent times, it ruled over 
the intellect and shaped the fortunes of 
the race whose genuine Palladium it 
was. But during many a stormy inter- 
ral it was called upon to maintain its 
influence against the magic of the Kab- 
bala. And it is in the alternate sway 
and struggle of these rival tendencies 
that the life-history of Israel, as dis- 
tinct from its resistance to persecution, 
consists. Three Babylonians, Ezra, 


Hillel, and Chiya, have been celebrated 
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as restorers of the law; and though 
Ezra belongs to the Old Testament, he, 
like the others, is believed to have set 
up that famous ‘ Hedge” of halachic 
ordinances behind which the command- 
ments of the Pentateuch disappear. 
Who invented the Kabbala is not so 
much disputed as unknown. The most 
ancient essay in that method, as some do 
vainly boast, is the “* Sepher Yetsira,”’ 
or ‘* Book of Creation ;’’ but the most 
prolific in results, has undoubtedly been 
the ‘* Zohar,’ which is, being inter- 
preted ‘* Splendor,’’ the composition of 
which was attributed, falsely, as there 
is excellent reason for thinking, to 
Simeon Bar-Yochai, a renowned sage, 
but no mystic, of the second century 
after Christ. Be its origin what it 
may, however, Gnostic, Neo-Platonic, 
or medizval, the Kabbala is nothing 
else than the prophetic, or Messianic, 
idea, striving, within the borders of 
Judaism, to overcome the legal spirit 
and transform it into a philosophy. 

To relate the fortunes of a disinher- 
ited nation, which, like its type Ahasue- 
rus, wanders over all lands, and has 
come into contact with every great em- 
pire during nearly four thousand years 
while its own records are crowded with 
illustrious and pathetic names, is evi- 
dently a task for a lifetime. We must 
reckon Professor Graetz happy, in that 
he survived until his long and splendid 
enterprise was crowned with success. 
The ‘ History of the Jews,’ which lies 
before us in five handsome volumes, and 
contains no less than three thousand 
two hundred pages, was passing through 
the press in its English version, and 
had received the author’s final touches, 
when Graetz died in September, 1891. 
The original extends to eleven volumes, 
and is amine of learning ; but will be 
much less read than the English com- 
pendium, which gives its substance. 
It is a work as honorable to the nation 
of which he was both historian and 
apologist as to himself. Professor 
Graetz, indeed, was by no means indif- 
ferent to the cause he was pleading. 
His tone is often as keen as it is clear. 
The moral beauty of certain Christian 
principles he does not seem reluctant 
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toown. But he isintensely Jewish in 
his cast of thought, and fiercely opposed 
to the creeds of Europe, which he puts 
aside rather than criticises with a more 
than Positivist scorn for metaphysics. 
It would be difficult to imagine a writer 
who is so little touched by the spirit of 
the New Testament. He dislikes St. 
Paul, and sets Philo above St. Paul’s 
master. These volumes would be more 
valuable were they as faithful in re- 
cording the shadows that rest upon 
Judaism as in throwing all that it con- 
tains of a winning and energetic char- 
acter into bold relief. They sin—we 
do not say deliberately —by omission. 
Hardly any room is given to those 
momentous questions which, five hun- 
dred years ago, clustered round the 
word “ usury,’? and which have now 
grown up into the tangled and pathless 
forest of the ‘‘ High Finance.”” Again, 
the strong sympathy which we detect 
in Mendelssohn, Bérne, and Lassalle 
(men of very unequal greatness) with 
progress and civilization as a general 
movement, seems to have scarcely 
affected the historian. It assumes in 
his pages too national a tinge ; he over- 
looks its cosmopolitan affinities, and has 
missed its inward meaning. Neither 
does he show grasp of thought in deal- 
ing with the metaphysicians of his own 
race, except when they keep to strictly 
Jewish lines. We feel that in discuss- 
ing the systems of Maimonides, Ibn 
Gebirol, and, above all, of Spinoza, he 
is a stranger to pure reason, and looks 
on it as mere heathen cloud-painting. 
In short, his qualifications are literary 
much more than philosophical. But he 
has a world of knowledge ; he writes, 
in a strong and often a poetic style, 
with color and passion ; and his gift of 
orderly recital enables him to group the 
multifarious incidents round points to 
which we can go back when the details 
threaten to overwhelm us. The trans- 
lation, good in parts, is by no means of 
uniform excellence. Like nearly all 
translations, it fails, not for want of 
knowing the original, but from igno- 
rance of the language into which the 
version has been made. Its pages are 
studded with Germanisms ; the proper 
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names do not always appear in their 
English form, nor according to any one 
system of rendering them out of He- 
brew. Occasionally, nothing less than 
acquaintance with the German text will 
clear up the meaning. And the index 
should be supplemented by good chron- 
ological tables. We dwell upon these 
points, not as being unthankful to pos- 
sess, at length, a full and well-consid- 
ered history of modern Israel, but in 
the hope that a second edition will be 
soon called for, and that such blemishes 
(they are not always slight) may be 
removed from a work which none can 
study without enlarging their thoughts 
and, we will venture to add, their sym- 
pathies in regard to a much persecuted 
race, not blameless, perhaps, in every 
respect, but most innocent when com- 
pared with those who persecuted them. 

Of course, the Jewish historian’s 
point of sight cannot be ours. Graetz 
— who, by his share in the founding of 
Breslau College and his manifold erudi- 
tion, has contributed most honorably 
to the building up of an historic sense 
in the Israel of to-day — was full of 
enthusiasm for the great but deadly 
tradition which has taken his people 
captive, and which still keeps them 
under the yoke. Not that he turned 
from Biblical studies, or disparaged 
the efforts, as heroic as for a while 
they seemed unsuccessful, of that most 
amiable and disinterested philosopher, 
Moses Mendelssohn. But while admit- 
ting that tradition has forced, and even 
distorted, the sacred text, he will sur- 


render as little of the Talmud as 
possible. He feels not the slightest 


sympathy with those Jewish Protes- 
tants, the Karaites, who, taught by the 
arch-heretic, Anan ben David, broke 
away from the “sayings of the Fa- 
thers,”’ and insisted upon the written, 
in opposition to the spoken law. His 
view may be termed an enlightened 
Rabbinism ; but it is one which all sects 
of Christians would find a difficulty in 
understanding. For Graetz is of opin- 
ion that Judaism does not consist in a 
doctrine at all. It has, we learn, prop- 
erly speaking, no dogmas, and abstract 
statements are nothing toit. The heart 
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of the Hebrew worship, as this teacher 
repeatedly declares, is discipline, and 
its aim the observance of a definite code 
of laws, given by the Almighty on 
Mount Sinai. This, says our historian, 
and not the “loose ground of belief,’ 
is what the Jew takes his stand upon. 
Hebraism consists in the doing of 
righteous works, to which you may 
add, if you please, metaphysical theories 
upon creation, immortality, and the un- 
seen; but all such pass beyond the 
scope of the law, which is to adore God 
and obey conscience. Intensely legal 
as is this conception, according to which 
obedience is the sum of morality and 
thought goes its own way untrammelled, 
it does take us straight into the Hala- 
chic method ; it is a short way to end 
controversies by declaring them to be 
of no account. Hence it is at daggers 
drawn with the Kabbala, which endeav- 
ors (fantastically enough) to satisfy 
reason as well as to be a guide of prac- 
tice. Our historian cannot away with 
the Messianic idea, early or late. He 
detests the Kabbalist doctrine in all its 
forms ; and reckons its triumphs as a 
disaster, which introduced the corrupt- 
ing influence of Christianity among 
those who would never have welcomed 
it without a disguise. Remarkable ! 
In the pre-Christian Targums, there 


jis a name for the word of God,— 


Memra,—which recurs hundreds of 
times. But from the Talmud it has 
wholly disappeared. Evidently, to go 
on using it when Christians could point 
to its realization in a definite historical 
personage, would have been in th? 
highest degree dangerous to Pharisaic 
orthodoxy. Nor would the Messianic 
idea itself have escaped the like sup- 
pression, could the masters of the 
Halacha have had their will. That, 
however, was impossible. At every 
turning-point in history, the phantom 
of a coming Messiah has troubled the 
dreams and set on fire the hopes of 
Judaism, calling forth a Hydra-brood of 
impostors, charlatans, miracle-mongers, 
visionaries, and monomaniacs, all in- 
fected with an. insane conviction of 


theirown Deity, or worshipped by the 
followers whom they drew after them 
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to destruction. It is a long and lugu- 
brious catalogue, abounding in per- 
plexed phenomena, where deceivers and 
deceived are mingled in one overpower- 
ing delusion. Nor, perhaps, is it even 
now exhausted. 

We distinguish three main currents 
in the general history, according as we 
view the orthodox who keep every jot 
and tittle of their Canon Law, the 
mystics who hanker after signs and 
wonders, ecstasies and direct divine 
illuminations, and the philosophers who 
mostly conform to what they find pre- 
yailing around them in rite and custom, 
but whose enthusiasm kindles only at 
the presence of ideas. The saints of 
orthodoxy are innumerable, nor do the 
mystics yield to them in power and in- 
fluence. But the thinkers, naturally, 
find enemies on both sides ; and, unless 
they break altogether with Judaism, 
may expect their systems to be ab- 
sorbed in the immense tradition which 
surrounds them, and which claims all 
the gifts of Israel, individual or collec- 
tive, for its own. The story which we 
have to tell as briefly as we may, looks 
on through centuries of formalism, to 
Maimonides and Mendelssohn. With 
Maimonides all that was noblest in tra- 
dition is taken up and rationalized 
under the guidance of Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy. And Mendelssohn, who ends 
the Jewish Middle Age and begins the 
new time, may be looked upon as re- 
suming the task of his great Egyptian 
predecessor, although he substituted a 
German platonizing thought for the 
categories and the logic of Stagira. 

First, however, the orthodox reigned, 
— men to whom it was indisputable that 
Moses had received on Sinai not only 
the “* Ten Words,’ but the whole of the 
Bible, with Mishna, Talmud, and Ha- 
gada into the bargain. These hard- 
headed legists never shrank from fancies 
which would have staggered a genuine 
poet. They asserted that Jacob the 
patriarch had gone to the College of 
Rabbis when a youth, and that Adam 
kept the law in Paradise. The angels, 
they said, nay Adonai himself (for they 
would not utter the sacred four-lettered 
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name) spent a part of every day in the 
interpretation of the Talmud, as well 
as in playing with Leviathan. There 
was an academy of higher studies in 
Heaven, to which a rabbi, like Simeon 
Yochai, might be summoned from his 
chair, for the purpose of deciding 
knotty points which had engaged and 
perplexed the wisdom of the subtlest 
among the Seraphim. Never, surely, 
did scholasticism attain to such dizzy 
altitudes. Even Graetz allows that the 
rabbis dwelt with intense gravity upon 
points which were ‘immaterial and 
frivolous.” It is certain that they ste- 
reotyped the most abject and puerile 
usages, and encouraged blinding super- 
stitions. When Hillel pronounced a 
word wrong because his master had 
always done so, Mumpsimus met with 
loud applause. But whoever will con- 
vince himself of the amazing extent to 
which ritualism was carried, need only 
read through the Talmudic decisions 
which regard the Sabbath. They are 
punctiliousness run mad, and invested 
with divine authority. As Heine re- 
marks with a smile, the faith of the 
fathers proved too much for ‘the under- 
standing of the sons; or, in the lan- 
guage of our author, ‘during more 
than a thousand years the external 
world — nature and mankind, powers 
and events— were for the Jewish na- 
tion insignificant and a mere phantom ; 
the only reality was the Talmud.”’ 

Nor must we forget that the Bible, 
which had created ancient Israel, be- 
came to the modern, down almost to 
our own day, a dead letter: ‘‘ the words 
of fire and balm of their prophets, the 
soul outpourings of their psalmists, 
were known to them only in the light 
of the Talmud,” again remarks their 
historian. The illustrious rabbi, Chiya 
ben Abba, did not even know the Ten 
Commandments. The Halacha, not the 
Bible, was the trunk of their tree of 
knowledge, the Midrash its roots, the 
Talmud its branches, and its blossoms 
the Hagada. ‘Small wonder,’ then, 
we may say with Graetz, “if in this 
world,” so wide-reaching and dream- 
like, ‘‘the sublime and the common, 
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the grave and the ridiculous, the altar 
and the ashes’’—nay, even if ‘“‘ Jew 
and heathen ’* — are ‘ discovered side 
by side.’ For it was a history, a code 
of morals and worship, and a library 
of polemics, all in one. Six centuries 
of law, experience, and criticism lie 
petritied within it. No other people 
has kept its records after the same 
anecdotical and microscopic fashion, 
without method or sequence ; nor has 
any, unless the Chinese, permitted so 
unchecked a jurisdiction to mere schol- 
ars. The outcome was a subtle, all- 
pervading tyranny, which reduced the 
life of its subjects, from the cradle to 
the grave, to a solemn ritual, every 
point in which was prescribed under 
anathema. And woe to him upon 
whom the anathema fell! If he did 
not repent within thirty days, he was 
driven out from among his brethren ; 
none could hold intercourse with him 


schools, his wife from the synagogue ; 
and all men were forbidden either to 
bury his dead, or to receive his new- 
born son into the covenant of Abraham. 
Every distinctive sign of Judaism was 
taken from the outcast; and he be- 
‘ame, in the energetic language of our 
author, ‘¢a living corpse.”” Such was 
the weapon, called Niddui, “ thrusting 
out,” or Cherem, ‘the ban,’? which 
provided a sanction as terrible as it was 
sasy to handle, to the ‘ ten thousands 
of the laws,’ not divine but human, 
whereby Israel was shaped into the 
medieval and modern Jew. 

For the triumph of this gloomy disci- 
pline, isolation from the rest of the 
world was indispensable. At first un- 
der the patriarchs at Usha and Seppho- 
ris, and afterwards under the Resh 
Galutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in 
Babylon, they enjoyed, like religious 
communities at this day in the Turkish 
empire, a real independence, being 
subject, of course, to tribute, but man- 
aging their own affairs without moles- 
tation. The Mishna was completed by 
Judah I. about 189 A.p. It lays great 
stress upon the divine severity, and will 
not hear of God’s love to his creation, 
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It is impossible not to perceive [says 
Graetz] that the violent attacks of Hellen- 
ism under Antiochus Epiphanes ; the bitter 
opposition of the Sadducees ; the allegorical 
misinterpretations and the subtleties of the 
Alexandrian philosophers ; and, last of all, 
the hostile attitude towards the Law taken 
up by Pauline Christianity and the Gnos- 
tics ; had all helped to bring out the strictly 
legal character of the Jewish faith. 


Akiba and the Tanaites excommuni- 
cated those Nazarene Christians who, 
under the name of Minims, were cursed 
in the daily prayers; and Christian 
writings were condemned to the flames 
as being on a par with books of magic. 
The Mishna, though it appears to say 
nothing about these Minims, prohibits 
every kind of intercourse with the hea- 
then, whose persons, dwellings, and 
raiment, as well as their food, were 
considered unclean. It is an isolated 


‘saying, but still in the spirit of that 
under pain of sharing in the same fate ; | 
his children were expelled from the | 


early compilation, when one teacher 
exclaims, ‘‘The best among the Gen- 
tiles, kill; the best among serpents, 
crush its head.’’ No help was to be 
afforded a Gentile mother during her 
pangs, lest a ‘“‘ fresh child of idolatry’ 
should be brought into the world. And 
though the heathen were not to be led 
into danger, once in, they might be left 
to perish. As for traitors to Judaism, 
who were accused of heresy as well as 
treason, no mercy was to be shown 
them ; and no sooner did they return 
to the true faith, than they were im- 
mediately to be put to death. 

Professor Graetz alludes to some of 
these details, though not to all; but 
evidence of them is at hand in the au- 
thorities from which he quotes, and 
they fall easily into the picture drawn 
by his own hand. Jewish fanaticism 
was bitter and bloody in its reprisals on 
the heathen; witness the massacres 
and burnings perpetrated during the 
reign of Trajan in Cyrene, Cyprus, and 
Egypt ; the horrors of that war in which 
Bar Cochba was captain of the rebels ; 
and the dreadful cruelties at Sepphoris 
and Tiberias when the Empire had 
become Christian under Constantine. 
Assuredly the hand of Edom pressed 
hard upon Israel when it exchanged 
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the eagle of the Roman legions for the | the weak son of Constantine. 
And Israel | 


labarum and its cross. 
began to hate proselytism — formerly 
their distinctive trait among the nations 
—as what some of their teachers called 
it, ‘‘a plague of leprosy.”” They could 
not endure that the children of Judah 
and Jacob should pass over to the Gen- 
tiles, or should be dipped by the hands 
of bishops in the baptismal waters. 
Such men they decried as apostates, 
and followed with blows and curses. 
It was a challenge to the imperial 
power; and the law of Rome thus set 
in array against the law of Moses, 
increased the burdens and multiplied 
the prohibitions which, from Hadrian’s 
time, had been laid upon a stiff-necked 
people. In this fashion, the emperors 
on one side and the rabbis on the other 
began between them to compose the 
pages, stained with tears and blood, 
which make up the Jewish chronicle in 
the West. Yet, if the Christian proved 
himself as unpitying as he was omnipo- 
tent, can we pretend that the Israelite 
repaid him with meekness? In that 
long and most miserable contest, which 
we read with shame and remorse even 
at the distance of centuries, he that 
took the sword wielded it blindly ; but 
the revolted Jew, living in the midst of 


a great multitude which was too strong | 
for him, and always in the end suffering | 


defeat, fell at length into despair. His 
fanaticism did not abandon him ; it be- 
came a dumb and secret passion, lying 
deep in his breast; or it whispered 
and moaned in Hebrew strophes, the 
saddest ever breathed by human lips, 
when the doors were closed and no in- 
formers were lurking within to carry 
the matter. 

Constantius it was who in 339 for- 
bade the circumcision of Christian 
slaves under penalty of death, adding 
that not even Gentiles of the servile 
class should be permitted to enroll 
themselves in the Hebrew religion, 
although Jew masters looked upon it as 
their bounden duty to make proselytes 
of the strangers within their gates. 
On this pattern laws regarding them 
were henceforth framed, and the Mid- 





dle Ages may be dated for Israel from | 
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By and 
by, Justinian touched their liturgy with 
a profane hand. It is said that he pro- 
hibited the recitation of the Shema: 
‘* Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one God,” and he certainly insisted on 
their using a Greek or Latin version of 
the Scripture lessons on the Sabbath. 
He likewise ordained that the witness 
of Jews against Christians should not 
be allowed in the courts of law. ‘* There 
are creeping things without number,” 
signified to Israel the Roman edicts 
which weighed upon them with a 
double burden of taxes and intolerance. 
Did they rebel once more, as at Antioch 
in 608, kill Anastasius the bishop, and 
fling their Christian captives into the 
fire? Did they in 614 join the Persian 
host which swept over Palestine, lay 
waste the sanctuaries, slay the monks, 
massacre their enemies, and enter Jeru- 
salem with Chosroes in triumph? All 
this availed them nothing ; it was but 
a memory stored up against the evil 
day which should come upon them, and 
whetted the sword which was put to 
their throats by the Crusaders. 

Beyond the Roman Empire, now fast 
sinking into Byzantine lethargy, they 
enjoyed much freedom ; they rose even 
to sovereignty at Khaibar, to the north 
of Yathrib or Medina, which was to be 
the nursing mother of Islam. And now 
by an extraordinary fate, the religion 
from which Europe has received its 
Christian creed was on the point of 
dominating Asia and Africa by the 
sword of the Lord and of Mohammed. 
From time immemorial, the *‘ nation of 
writing,’ as they were called, seem to 
have planted colonies among the Arabs ; 
but in the seventh century they prac- 
tised the rites, and kept the festivals 
which had been ordained by the Ta- 
naim and Amoraim who systematized 
Judaism in Palestine. Yathrib was the 
seat of an academy where the Scrip- 
tures were duly expounded, not indeed 
according to their original meaning, 
but through the glass of the Hagada, 
which distorted while it aimed at em- 
bellishing them. Poetical genius had 
never been wanting to the sons of 
Ishmael, as the Hamasa and the Kitab 
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al Aghani have abundantly shown. 
And it was from the traditions rather 
than the Scriptures of their Hebrew 
cousins that they borrowed the legends, 
occasionally dignified, but for the most 
part dull and tedious, which have fur- 
nished the Kuran with its embroidery 
of fiction. Mohammed’s first period 
has a strong Jewish coloring. His wife 
Khadija’s near kinsman, Waraka Ibn 
Naufal, had gone so far as to embrace 
Judaism, and knew Hebrew well; nor 
‘an it be doubted that Talmudic influ- 
ences wrought powerfully on the minds 
of the Arabs, even when Yathrib had 
fallen into their hands and Khaibar was 
declining. The new prophet chose 
Jerusalem for his Kiblah, or the point 
to which his disciples should turn in 
prayer. Ile established a Day of Atone- 
ment. And the Shema may well have 
suggested to him that high confession, 
* There is no god but God,’ which 
holds in it all the truth of Islam. But 
dissensions arose ; the question upon 
which St. Paul had separated from his 
brethren — whether, namely, the Torah 
was binding under a more perfect dis- 
pensation — came to the front, and 
Mohammed, deciding for his Arabs as 
the apostle had decided for the Gala- 
tians, broke definitely with Judaism. 
IIe put away fasting on the Day of 
Atonement, instituted the sacred month 
of Ramadan, accused the Israelites of 
worshipping Ezra, retracted many of 
his former statements in their favor, 
turned to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, 
denounced alliance with the Jews no 
. less than the Christians, and in 628 put 
an end to-the kingdom of Khaibar. 
His reward was to be poisoned by the 
Jewish captive Zainab, whom Professor 
Graetz extols, like another Jael, as a 
‘courageous woman.’’? The prophet 
died, but the war against Israel went 
on. Omar drove out the Jews from 
Arabia, assigned their lands to his own 
warriors, and gave them in exchange a 
strip of territory near Kufa on the 
Euphrates. Thus the two streams of 
the Dispersion met, and the conse- 
quence was the rise of Karaism, and a 
fresh and very brilliant era in the devel- 
opment of the whole race. 
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These emigrants from the Arabian 
deserts brought with them a bold and 
comparatively unfettered spirit, which 
soon threw into confusion the sleepy 
kingdom of the exilarch, and dealt with 
the petrified Talmud much as Crom- 
well’s Puritans dealt with Episcopacy 
and all its works. The official teachers, 
called geonim, were straitened between 
their own brethren and the conquering 
Moslems, who were now breaking up 
the Persian no less than the Roman 
dominion in Asia, and who would fain 
have abrogated the Torah as no longer 
a divine law. Necessity was laid on 
Israel to study the Bible texts again. 
Omar II., a devout or bigoted khalif, 
forbade, in 717, the building whether of 
new churches or of new synagogues. 
He compelled Jews and Christians to 
embrace the Kuran. And the false 
Messiah, Serenus, anticipating modern 
Liberalism by eleven centuries, released 
his disciples from the Talmudic ordi- 
nances, abolished set forms of prayer 
and the laws concerning food, per- 
mitted marriage without a written con- 
tract, and in other ways revolied from 
the past. He was put to death by the 
Khalif Yezid ; but, forty years after, 
the movement which exalted Scripture 
at the expense of tradition took a defi- 
nite and lasting shape, under Anan, 
whose claims on the succession as ex- 
ilarch were disputed, and who founded 
in Palestine the ‘ religion of the text,’’ 
or Karaism. 

** An immediate consequence,”’ says 
Graetz, ‘‘ of contact with the Arabs and 
the study of Holy Writ was the spring- 
ing up of a neo-Hebraic poetry.”? Nor 
was the old divine service now reckoned 
sufficient. To its psalms and invoca- 
tions were added hymns, suitable to 
the various festivals ; and the long line 
of poetantic writers began with Jose 
bar Jose, whose compositions, though 
devoid of metrical form, have elevation 
of thought, and are couched in taking 
language. He was succeeded by Jan- 


nai, who introduced rhyme from the 
Arabic ; and by Kaliri, who put into 
verse large portions of the Hagadic 
literature, and whose obscure style has 
not prevented him from being honored 
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as the greatest of the ‘poetanics,”|ued, and sects multiplied. Sahal of 
while his songs and prayers have been| Tabaristan, about 800, had translated 
adopted in the Babylonian, Italian, Ger-| into Arabic the text-book of astronomy 
man, and French liturgies. Singing|called ‘“ Almagest’’ from Ptolemy’s 
and music now found:an entrance into} Greek, and had discovered the refrac- 
the synagogue, although the Talmudic | tion of light. His son was a famous 
authorities, naturally disinclined to see| teacher of medicine. And Saad of 
the preacher ousted by the poet and} Fayum (892-942), though strongly op- 
the reader, set their faces against every | posed to the Karaites, published an 
change. But the spirit of sectarianism} Arabic rendering of the Bible with 
had awakened with the breath of inspi- | notes, in which he employed the Arabic 
ration and the return to Bibiical studies. | characters ; devised a Hebrew grammar 
Abu-Isa, who called himself the fore-| and lexicon ; fused into an eclectic sys- 
runner of the Messiah, founded the first.) tem the Talmud, Scripture, and Greek 
of the new Jewish sects-at Ispahan ;| philosophy ; and has a decided claim to 
the study of philosophy was beginning, | be looked upon as ‘thé creator of reli- 
and, as so often happens, was accom-| gious scholasticism in the Middle Ages. 
panied with an immense movement of; This Saadiah, who spent his life in 
trade and commerce among civilized | controversy with the Karaite Ruchaim, 
nations. Charlemagne favored the Jews | was installed as supreme teacher, or 
in the West; and though his contem-|Gaon, at Sora, in 928; and with his 
porary, the famous Harun Alrashid,| triumph, the native glory of Babylon 
compelled the children of Israel to put | departed. Exiled from his school in 
on a yellow badge, even as Christians | 933, he still continued to write; and 
were obliged to advertise themselves by | Graetz ascribes to him at this period 
wearing blue, an age of toleration and} the composition of the ‘*Sepher Yet- 
enlightenment was fast setting in all|sira’’ (which others hold to be far more 
over the Mohammedan world. ancient), and of his great work on 

The reign of Almamun (813-833) | ‘¢ Faith and Creeds.’’ That he endeav- 
marked the resurrection of Greek learn-|ored to combine the Ten Command- 
ing among the Saracens. Baghdad,;ments with the Ten Categories of 
Kairuan, and Merv became centres of | Aristotle does not give us a flattering 
erudition. The Mutazilists, or allego-| idea of his metaphysical acumen ; nor, 
rizing and rationalistic Moslems, who | if he is answerable for the Yetsira, can 
were protected by the khalif, read into| we suppose that he had grasped the 
their gross Kuran such refined mean-| true notion of philosophy at all. But 
ings as would reconcile it with the|his general view of the religious state 
new-found science to which they were | of his contemporaries, given in the in- 
passionately given; and with them | troduction to “ Faith and Creeds,” has 
went the Karaites, whose conspicuous|a curiously modern air. The Tal- 
teacher, Nahavendi, laid down the prin- | mud, he felt, discouraged metaphysics. 
ciple that ‘* inquiry is a duty, and errors |‘* Those who search into space and 
committed in the course of it are no | time are unworthy to live,’ such was 
sin.’”? He would not disown the Torah, | its dictum. Yet unbelief was rampant. 
but, to save the honor of the Supreme,| The poet Abu Ala had _ sarcastically 
he fell back upon the Alexandrian idea | written, ‘* The world is divided into two 
of angelic demiurges and intermediate | classes, — those who understand but do 
revelations. Judaism was thus rent in| not believe, and those who believe but 
twain. While the Rabbanites, exag-|have no understanding.’”’ Chivi Al- 
gerating their tradition in the *‘Shiur! bachi, though a Jew and a Rabbanite, 
Komah,”’ and, resolved at all costs to; argued not only against the Bible but 
maintain the Hagada, were making | against Revelation itself. ‘* He was the 
God material, and turning poetry into/| first consistent Rationalist,’’ observes 
the most scandalous and most literal | Graetz, and he had numerous followers. 
prose, the scientific movement contin-! To this violent onslaught of infidelity, 
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Saadiah opposed a doctrine of the rela- 
tions between faith and science which 
may still be read in apologetic literature, 
and which has left traces in every age 
from Aquinas to Paley and Newman. 
It is a via media, not absolutely scep- 
tical as regards the powers of human 
reason, but insisting on the fact that in 
Revelation we are given a direct knowl- 
edge of God which is confirmed by 
miracles, and which is level to the ap- 
prehension of all mankind. 

Not many years after Saadiah’s death 
the last of the exilarchs was assassinated 
by Moslems, and Sora fell into decay. 
Its school was closed in 948. Half a 
century more and Pumbeditha came to 
anend. In 1034 the last Gaon was ex- 
ecuted. The Karaites spread far and 
wide. One of their authorities, Ben- 
Asher, may be considered as responsi- 
ble for the Massoretic edition of the 
Bible which is now in common circula- 
tion. And it must have seemed when 
the Prince of the Captivity had ceased, 
the Rabbanite schools sunk into silence, 
and research and metaphysics were 
triumphant throughout Islam (nor had 
failed to conquer disciples from Juda- 
ism), that the Talmud was now at length 
definitely vanquished. But not so ; the 
exact contrary came to pass. Four 
men, sent out of Sora, and taken 
captive by the Saracen admiral, Ibn 
Rumahis, scattered the seeds of that 
wonderful superstition in Egypt, Kai- 
ruan, Cordova, and perhaps Narbonne. 
Of these Moses ben Chanoch, who 
settled at Cordova under the Moorish 
prince, Abdul-Rahman III., is the most 
considerable, and his story abounds in 
romance and pathos. To him it is due 
that the Spanish Jews became inde- 
pendent of the Gaonate; and under 
his influence and that of the many illus- 
trious disciples who followed in_ his 
footsteps, Andalusia— nay, the whole 
of Mohammedan Spain — was made the 
garden of civilization in which poetry 
and science flourished together, and the 
austere muse of Jerusalem struck an 
unwonted chord of joy upon her harp. 
In other parts of Europe or Asia, the 
readers of the liturgy wrote their hymns 
and sequences,—which they called 








Selichas,—not so much from native 
inspiration as because there was a de- 
mand for them in the synagogue. But 
while the golden days of Andalusia 
lasted, genius seemed to awaken under 
a breath of Pa.adise ; poet answered 
poet, frequent as the birds in copse and 
thicket when the spring touches them ; 
and in Gebirol and Jehuda Halevi those 
winning strains broke out which, some 
day, modern literature will insist on 
making its own, like those of the min- 
nesingers and the troubadours which it 
has rescued from their long oblivion 
and set in a place of honor. 

The protector of Judaism, under 
whom it flourished so amazingly, was 
Chasdai Ibn Shaprut, —a noble figure, 
genial, erudite, and politic, who held, 
during the reign of Abdul Rahman, a 
position not unlike that of foreign min- 
ister. He was neither vizier nor katib, 
yet his great influence with Moors and 
Christians enabled him to defend his 
fellow-exiles, and in his time, as it is 
exultingly said, ‘the poets began to 
sing, and wisdom was cherished.” 
Dunash Ibn Labrat created the artistic 
form of Jewish poetry, borrowing it 
from the literature around, for, in those 
days, ‘* Arab was the teacher of Eber.”’ 
Idyl, panegyric, and satire alternated 
with the sacred hymns which were 
composed in abundance ; and the style 
was gay and florid, breathing new life 
into the dead Hebrew, developing its 
resources, and adding to it a music of 
which it might not have appeared. to 
be susceptible. Menachem of Tortosa, 
who first distinguished the Hebrew 
roots from their formatives, wrote a 
majestic and flowing prose; but he 
could not handle poetry. Chayuy was 
the first scientific grammarian; Ibn 
Abitur translated the Mishna into Ara- 
bic ; Jikatila left poems which met with 
loud applause and are still extant ; Ibn 
Janach composed his great work on 
syntax ; and the study of the Talmud 
went on apace. Gershom of Mayence 
(960-1028) was, however, the first to 
write a commentary on that enormous 
Bibliotheca Patrum. For the Spanish 
Jews, devotedly as they held to their 
religion, hada passion for culture which 
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no mere exegesis would satisfy. On 
the death of the last Gaon, Cordova be- 
came, so to speak, heir by default of the 
ancient Rabbinic tradition. Yet the 
chequered and curious history of Ibn 
Nagrela, vizier of Granada under King 
Habus, and the elegies and misfortunes 
of Ibn Gebirol whose name now meets 
us, have little in common with the 
subtleties, the casuistry, and the undi- 
luted fanaticism, which betray the nar- 
rowness while testifying to the power, 
of the Talmud, whether on the banks 
of the Rhine or within the schools of 
Sora. 

Ibn Gebirol (1027-1070), known to 
medieval Christians under the name of 
Avicebron, and called the Jewish Plato, 
seems to hold among the poets of his 
race a position not unlike that of Ra- 
faelle among painters. While a mere 
boy, he created the most difficult forms 
of versification, handling them with 
consummate ease ; and he had scarcely 
emerged from youth when he published 
at Saragossa one of those deep treatises, 
illustrating the ethical sentences of the 
Talmud from Aristoile and the <Ara- 
bians, in which Israelites of Spanish 
origin took so greatapleasure. Gebirol 
was of a sensitive disposition, and soli- 
tude and early bereavement, inclined 
him to melancholy. He has likened his 
native muse to a dove with golden 
wings and a tuneful voice, which 
soothed him with its exquisite strains 
but never brought joy to his heart. 
Yekutiel Alhassan, who at that time 
held some post of authority, and was 
perhaps even vizier, in Saragossa, 
afforded the young man his protection ; 
and Gebirol sang his praise in verses 
which contain many picturesque touches 
and glowing lines of landscape, sug- 
gested by the Scriptures —a manner in 
which he, more than any Hebrew poet, 
has excelled. But Yekutiel was mur- 
dered in his palace, to his friend’s in- 
tense grief and indignation ; and he 
resolved to leave Spain for some East- 
ern country. Ibn Ben Nagrela gave 
him shelter for a time ; but he spent a 
wandering existence, and, like other 
poets, tormented himself with imagi- 
nary no less than real sorrows. From 
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verse he descended into prose, and 
wrote the abstruse philosophical dia- 
logues, moulded on Plato, and but 
slightly tinged with orthodox Judaism, 
to which he gave the title of ‘* Mekor 
Chayim,”’ or ‘* The Fountain of Life.” 
A treatise so strange to the Talmud 
was not calculated to win applause 
among eventhe Spanish Hebrews. But 
Arabians and Christians fell under its 
influence ; it was translated into Latin ; 
is largely quoted by the famous Domin- 
ican scholastics ; and furnished more 
than one hint to the Kabbala when, 
two centuries later, the revolution took 
place which almost dethroned the Tal- 
mud in favor of its mystic and supposi- 
titious rival. 

Ibn Nagrela met a tragic end, being 
crucified outside the gates of Granada, 
where he had ruled with almost sov- 
ereign power; and fifteen hundred 
Jewish families are said to have been 
massacred or driven into exile on the 
same day, December 30, 1066. - It was 
the first persecution which the race had 
undergone in the peninsula since they 
helped the Saracens (as they undoubt- 
edly did) to conquer their Christian 
masters, and opened the gates of Toledo 
to the enemy. Gebirol sang of these 
events in gloomy strains : — 


My exile has lasted a thousand years [he 
cried in the person of Israel] and when 
shall be the end? Babylon has held sway 
over me; Rome brought me down to sore 
straits; Javan and Persia have scattered 
me far and wide ; now Ishmael, during four 
hundred and sixty years, has made a spoil 
of me. 

His own hour was approaching while 
he murmured this pathetic verse. The 
legend, which Heine has given with 
unrivalled charm in the ‘* Hebrew Mel- 
odies,’”’ relates that an Arabian poet, 
filled with envy of Gebirol’s song, slew 
him, and buried the murdered man be- 
neath the roots of a fig-tree in his own 
courtyard. But the fig-tree burst into 
a wealth of blossom so marvellous that 
crowds came thither to admire it ; the 
crime was found out, and the guilty 
Arab brought to his doom. But, we 
may say, not even yet, in the memory 
of his own people, has the poet’s tree 
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ceased to put forth its flowers, or have 
the songs of Avicebron fallen silent. 
He was only forty-three when he died, 
and left to Judaism an imperishable 
name. 

As the eleventh century drew to a 
close, the Mohammedan world, shaken 
by internecine strife, and in Spain al- 
ready broken up into separate king- 
doms, saw the fury of the Crusades 
coming down upon it. Hitherto, in 
Christian Europe, the Jews had been 
despised, occasionally plundered, but 
on the whole tolerated. A dreadful 
change now came over the spirit in 


which orthodox Catholics dealt with 
them. Whenever a Crusade began, 


their lives and fortunes were the first 
object of assault. Neither princes nor 
citizens, indeed, if. we may believe 
Graetz, shared in the crimes which 
were perpetrated along the Rhine or in 
Bohemia during the fatal year 1095 ; 
they were the work of the disorderly 
rabble ; and the clergy, except Richard 
of Mayence and Egilbert of Tréves, 
did what in them lay to protect the 
Jews. How St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
defended them against German fanat- 
icism, at the Second Crusade, is well 
known, and has elicited the grudging 
praise of Gibbon. Nevertheless, from 
1146 and onwards, unspeakable cruelties 
were, as if by universal agreement, in- 
flicted upon this thrice unhappy nation, 
in France, in the cities of the Rhine, 
along the Danube, in the south of Spain, 
and in Morocco. The halcyon period 
when Moors and Israelites studied sci- 
ence from the same book, was coming 
toanend. In 1148, Cordova was taken 
by the fanatical Almohades, who were 
Mahdists and strict Unitarians, dwelling 
on the Barbary coast ; and with their 
victory, the gentle rule of the Almora- 
vides over Andalusia ceased. It was a 
bitter day for Israel, which thereby lost 
a second and most kindly motherland. 
During this interval, between the 
First and Second Crusades, Hebrew 
poetry attained its zenith under Jehuda 
Halevi, who wrote the ‘Songs of 
Zion.’ *‘ Pure and true without blem- 
ish were both his song and his soul,” 
exclaims Heine in those fervid verses 
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which describe Jehuda’s love towards 
Jerusalem, and which no one who has 
read them will ever forget. The echo 
of a divine kiss lingers in Halevi’s 
music ; and it brought him a happiness 
which seems, after one brief episode, 
to have set him above earthly attach- 
ments, although the songs which he 
published as a youth have in them fire 
and impetuosity. ‘For how can a 
youth of twenty renounce the cup of 
pleasure ?”’ he says to the greybeards 
that chided him. Well acquainted with 
the Talmud, skilled in science, meta- 
physics, and the medical art, and writ- 
ing Arabic with much elegance, he 
could choose what subject he pleased ; 
and at twenty-four was chanting the 
praise of love and wine, and delineating 
scenes from the world of nature with a 
master hand. He believed in no verses 
that did not well up from the heart ; 
poetry in his view must be something 
innate and original; and, suiting the 
example to the precept, we find accord- 
ingly that in Jehuda, perhaps, even 
more than in Gebirol, form and spirit 
have mingled in one perfect life. When 
he sings, the flowers bloom, the air 
grows balmy, sunshine alternates with 
storm, and with a stroke or two he has 
given us a picture. Yet there was a 
stage beyond this grace and eloquence 
to which he attained. Unlike any other 
poet of his race, Halevi proved himself 
fully equal to the task which Judaism 
has laid upon its sons. He interpreted 
the national laments and longings ; and 
embodied in forms of divinest beauty 
those aspirations for the renewal of 
Zion’s glorious past which the prophets 
had touched with their glowing pencil. 
He was a son of Korah, but rich in 
modern lore, profound, and compre- 
hensive. His faith assured him that 
‘*¢ Israel is the heart of mankind,” and 
into that heart he poured his mellow 
music, ‘Oh that I had eagles’ wings,” 
he cries with tender vehemence, when 
he is reminded of Zion ‘that I might 
fly to thee, and wet thy dust with my 


tears!”’ Israel, wandering and in cap- 


tivity, was ‘“‘the distant dove,” and 
Jerusalem the desire of the whole earth. 
Nor did he confine his arguments and 
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passionate persuasion even within the 
roomy bounds of this splendid poetry. 
In the apologetic dialogues, entitled 
** Chozari,’’ which he composed in Ara- 
bic, he has left what is, perhaps, the 
deepest — nay, as it seems to us, the 
most truthful — defence of Judaism that 
was ever written. It may be described, 
we think, without much injustice, as 
containing those essential principles, 
common to the New Testament and the 
Old, which can never be denied except 
by misunderstanding or malevolence. 
And the short poem by which they are 
introduced has still a meaning for be- 
lievers in Revelation : — 


Be not thou enticed by the wisdom of the 
Greeks, 

Which bears only fair blossoms but never 
fruit. : 

What is the essence thereof? That God 
created not the world, 

And that ever, from the first, it was wrapped 
up in myths. 

If to such words thou lendest a willing ear, 

Thou shalt return with a talkative mouth, 
heart void, and unsatisfied. 


The decisive argument for religion is, 
according to Halevi, not derived from 
the speculative reason, but founded on 
experience. That living ideal of con- 
duct which justifies itself by works, is a 
proof of the living God by whom it was 
given, and the act whereby he reveals 
himself. In this sense, prophecy is the 
greatest of historical facts; and the 
Messianic kingdom is iis scope and 
fruit. When Israel has leavened the 
world, its hitherto separated offspring, 
Christianity and Islam, will at last 
unite with their parent stem. From a 
Jewish point of view, what could be 
more generous? Yet surely it is in 
perfect accord with the spirit of the 
Prophets, and does but echo the sub- 
lime second chapter of Isaiah, in which 
ihe mountain of the Lord’s House is 
established above all the hills, and all 
nations are flowing to it. And has not 
St. Paul himself taught us the parable 
of the wild olive which was “ graffed 
contrary to nature into a good _olive- 
tree’? ? So the natural branches are 
still beloved. Israel, as described by 
its children, is the olive-tree, smitten 
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by storm and exposed to the long win- 
ter, yet never found bare of leaves. In 
the teachings of ‘ Chozari,” though 
controversial, we may, if we will, dis- 
cover the roots of a true religious peace ; 
and well had it been for Christians no 
less than Jews, in the mournful era 
which was now, alas! beginning, had 
their rulers in Church and State laid its 
lessons to heart. 

But history and criticism did not 
flourish in the twelfth century. Halevi 
went on his memorable pilgrimage, and 
died, in what year is unknown, beneath 
the very walls of Jerusalem, as the 
story says, being trampled to death by 
a fanatical Moslem, who rode him down 
while he was at prayer. And the grim 
and false ‘‘accusation of blood’’ was 
made for the first time at Blois in 1171. 
Persecution and proselytism, not recon- 
cilement, were to be the order of the 
day. Rabbinism in France, thanks to 
Rashi of Troyes and the Tosaphists, 
had made astonishing progress, so that 
the proverb ran, ‘Spain for poetry, 
but for the Talmud Champagne.”’ At 
Lunel, the Tibbonides founded their 
well-known school, and Narbonne and 
Montpellier became centres of learning. 
But in England the Jews underwent 
spoiling of their goods and massacre ; 
and at length in the reign of Edward I. 
were driven out of the kingdom, not to 
return before the time of Cromwell. In 
the Germanic Empire, they were de- 
graded, even for safety’s sake, into 
serfs of the Imperial Chancery ; but 
neither did that protect them from sud- 
den outbreaks of fury among the peo- 
ple, or of greed in the mail-clad knights 
to whom a Jew’s ransom meant gold, 
or the cancelling of their own debts. 
They were counted as chattels, and sold 
backwards and forwards from hand to 
hand, with the estates to which they 
had become adscript. Then the up- 
heaval of Christendom which is sig- 
nified by those ominous words, the 
Albigenses and the Inquisition, fol- 
lowed upon their other misfortunes ; 
and Innocent III., copying Omar, Ha- 
run Alrashid, and Almansur, issued in 
1215, during the Fourth Council of 
Lateran, his melancholy ‘ Constitutio 
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Judeorum.’? They had been beaten 
with whips ; but now they were to be 
scourged with scorpions. 

The ‘“saffron-yellow” badge, the 
filthy gaberdine, and the beard which 
he was forbidden to trim, marked out 
the Jew henceforth as a social leper. 
He learned even to despise himself. 
The very language that he spoke fell 
into a jargon, and his songs in the 
synagogue were one despairing cry to 
the Heaven which over his head be- 
came like brass. The revival of Chris- 
tian enthusiasm, to which Franciscans 
and Dominicans bore witness while 
they kept it in full career, meant for 
the Jews willing or forced apostasies, 
disputes in which they might always 
be refuted at the edge of the sword, 
charges of blasphemy brought against 
their Rabbinical tradition, and. the 
burning of the Talmud on which their 
very existence was staked. The Pa- 
pacy, which had on many occasions 
protected them, now seemed to obey a 
contrary impulse ; there might be fre- 
quent truces, but on peace the Israelites 
could never reckon. Professor Graetz 
recalls with indignation the names of 
Vincent Ferrer, Paul of Burgos, and 
John Capistran, as of the many preach- 
ers and inquisitors who were ever light- 
ing upon fresh devices whereby to 
subdue the obstinacy of men whom no 
persuasion was likely to change into 
sincere Christians. The Black Death 
itself had been ascribed to the Jews, 
and they suffered in consequence a 
double agony, like creatures escaping 
‘from the snare of the hunter only to be 
ringed about with fire. Their beloved 
Spain no longer gave them a refuge. 
The ‘Laws of Alfonso’? were put in 
force against them ; and at Seville, in 
1391, Martinez instigated a massacre 
which was repeated elsewhere on the 
widest scale. Baptism or death was 
strictly the alternative. And when a 
multitude accepted baptism under this 
simple rule of controversy, the miser- 
able race of Marranos, or pseudo-Chris- 
tians, came into being, to the eternal 
disgrace of their persecutors, and, as 
it proved, to the ruin of that Spain 
which had begotten them. 
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Every page of this awful story, from 
the massacre of Beziers in 1209 to the 
Reformation, is stained with blood. It 
is a tragedy of despair, beginning afresh 
when it seems on the point of ending, 
and so full of pain and horror that the 
eyes turn from it, and the heart sickens 
at iis mere remembrance. But those 
who would blow up in our day the 
Moloch fires of Anti-Semitism should 
at least have the courage to look upon 
their fathers’ doings. Never was there 
a more striking application of the prov- 
erb ‘‘ Odisse quem leseris.”” The Jew 
was trampled into the mire, and Chris- 
tians turned from him with disdain. 
Yet have we not seen what a Jew might 
become, as poet, philosopher, and min- 
ister of state, in the countries which 
suffered him to live and thrive? And 
the greatest of names we have not 
mentioned. For Maimonides, who died 
in 1204, is celebrated among his own 
people as a second Moses; and _ his 
*¢ Mishne-Torah ” and ‘Guide to the 
Perplexed ”’ are .a demonstration that, 
in severe thinking as in the conduct of 
life, a Hebrew need not yield to Greek 
or Christian. Four hundred and fifty 
years later, Spinoza was to give as 
remarkable a proof of the depth and 
purity which belong to the noblest 
Judaism ; and in a century more Men- 
delssohn had reinforced the lesson with 
his example. Such were the spirits on 
which a fanaticism as blind as it was 
contrary to the New Testament longed 
to satiate its wrath and _ ignorance. 
But Israel, though flung into the fire of 
Tophet, came out alive; its mission 
was not yet fulfilled. | Maimonides 
stretched forth a hand to Reuchlin ; 
the Marranos flowered in Spinoza ; and 
Lessing discovered in Mendelssohn the 
prophetic type of his ‘‘ Nathan,’’ who, 
whether for good or for evil, has so 
marvellously influenced the nineteenth 
century. There was a time when the 
Jews might have contributed as friends 
to European civilization — witness their 


high and splendid achievements in 
Spain. If they were made its open or 
its secret enemies, on whom is the 
blame to fall? Not surely on those 
who were compelled to draw back into 
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their own world, who were excommu- 
nicated from learning as well as from 
society, and driven to seek in Talmud 
or Kabbala the consolation and the light 
which on every other side were denied 
them. 

Maimonides (1135-1204), who settled 
in Egypt, but was of Cordovan par- 
entage, summed up in himself the Jew- 
ish philosophy, and represents, like 
Aquinas among the Latins and Ibn 
Roshd among the Arabians, that return 
to Aristotle which was the governing 
idea of medizeval metaphysics. But as 
a man of genius, who was also an 
eclectic, he cast out no element from 
his system whencesoever it came to 
him. The High Rabbinical party of 
which Nachmani of Montpellier took 
the lead, could not endure that philos- 
ophy should lay its hand upon Bible or 
Talmud ; and Maimonides was suspect 
in their eyes because of his science and 
his rationalism. They burnt his writ- 
ings; put his memory under a ban; 
and went so far as to call him on his 
gravestone at Tiberias, ‘‘ the excom- 
municated heretic.”?> Violent dissen- 
sions rent the air soon after his death, 
and lasted a full hundred years, ending, 
however, not in the triumph of the 
old reactionary views, but in a great 
outburst of Kabbalistic madness, and 
the decay of science. In this Pyrrhic 
victory, Ben Adret plays his part ; and 
Gerona, which had hitherto not been 
famous as a seat of learning, sent forth 
the creative breath which fashioned 
Todros <Abulafia, Jikatila, and above 
all Moses de Leone, into apostles of 
what was really a new and a destruc- 
tive creed. To Moses de Leone (1250- 
1305) our author attributes the forgery 
of that strange volume the ‘ Zohar,” 
with its rhapsodies and vaticinations, 
its bi-sexual Deity, its Messianic hopes, 
and its intoxicating allegories. The 
Talmud was assaulted from without by 
burnings, and from within by aposta- 
While Latin Christendom was 
torn asunder by the schism of the West, 
it seemed not improbable that Jewry 
would fall to pieces beneath the strokes 
of the Kabbala. But persecution once 
more welded the Israelites together. 


sies, 
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Inquisitors like Torquemada and Peter 
d’Arbues, and sovereigns no less reli- 
gious than Ferdinand and _ Isabella. 
exemplified the paradox which they 
might have learnt from Tertullian, that 
the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
Church. <At length a storm broke 
which had for generations been mutter- 
ing — Granada fell; the Moors were 
driven from Spain ; and on August 2nd. 
1492, the whole nation of Israel, num- 
bered at three hundred thousand souls, 
passed into exile from the land in which 
they were bred and born, carrying with 
them the prosperity of that Castilian 
Empire which was to make a holocaust 
of its own self in the auto da fe. 

It was an immense dispersion, marked 
by plague and famine, with all the hor- 
rors of a sudden and most cruel exodus, 
beyond words to describe, and happily 
unimaginable to those who have not 
seen such things with their own eyes. 
Poland now became the centre of Rab- 
binism ; and the Sephardic Jews were 
scattered on every shore. But it was 
the hour of the Reformation. Learning 
had revived ; Reuchlin, the first great 
Hebrew scholar, made the study of the 
sacred text fashionable in the very mo- 
ment when the question of the Bible 
became supreme, and when whoso could 
read it deemed that he might dispense 
with his ancient teachers. It is true 
that the Israelites themselves, for the 
most part, neither understood nor at- 
tended to the Scripture texts. And that 
which they did believe in, the Talmud, 
was still exposed to peril ; indeed, as 
Graetz argues, nothing sheltered it so 
much as the heterodox Kabbala, with 
its false Christian air, which Reuchlin 
and Pico di Mirandola had been taught 
in the writings of Jikatila to reverence : 
and which Clement VII., like his prede- 
cessor, Leo X., was disposed to regard 
with no unfavorable eye. The Reform- 
ers, meanwhile, had as little liking for 
the Jews as had ever their Dominican 
opponents. Luther, who at one time 
had spoken kindly of them, denounced 
them in 1542 with his usual wealth of 
invective ; he called them “ this miser- 
able and wicked people,’’ and was him- 
self unprincipled enough to repeat the 
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murderous legends of their eating the 
blood of Christian children and poi- 
soning the wells, which had so often 
roused the ignorant rabble against 
them. None of the new sects was 
more hated than the Socinians; and 
what could injure them so much as to 
ery out that they were “half Jews” ? 
The return to the Bible, which might 
have seemed favorable to their inter- 
ests, made on the whole little difference 
in the feelings which their name ex- 
cited. But in western Europe their 
number was small. And over them, 
too, were passing the waves of revolu- 
tion. With the growing belief in Kab- 
balistic dreams, there was sure to be no 
lack of false Messiahs. From the Ref- 
ormation down to the present century 
those blind leaders of the blind have 
never been wanting ; and the history of 
Israel cannot, even though it would, 
pass by on the other side without re- 
garding them. 

The Jews had been exiled from Spain 
and treated with harshness and cruelty 
in Portugal. Their children were taken 
from them and forcibly baptized ; and 
thousands had feigned conversion to 
escape from death or slavery. Through- 
out the peninsula, these Marranos, tor- 
mented by the government, scorned by 
the common people, and alternately 
protected and abandoned by the popes 
to whom they appealed, dragged on 
an existence to which no ingredient 
of bitterness was wanting. They were 
neither Christians nor Jews, condemned 
to practise that which they loathed as 
idolatry, yet gaining thereby no more 
freedom or peace than if they had per- 
sisted in their fathers’ religion. So 
dreadful a captivity had never yet over- 
taken the nation as this which destroyed 
both body and soul into Gehenna. 
Even the Moslem fanatics, who in 
Maimonides’ time had insisted on many 
Israelites conforming to Islam, did not 
lay upon them a burden equal, in their 
eyes, to that of baptism. For, in some 
sense, they could allow the claims of 
Mohammed; but the Christianity of 
southern Europe was to them Nehush- 
tan, a thing unspeakably sinful. No 
wonder that Abrabanel 


prophesied 
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against Rome, foretelling its speedy 
downfall ; or that when the mysterious 
David Reubeni, coming out of the East, 
announced himself as the Messiah’s 
herald, he was followed by multitudes 
with awe and expectation. His most 
notable conquest, however, was Solo- 
mon Molcho, a Portuguese Marrano 
and Kabbalist, who underwent circum- 
cision, travelled to the papal court, was 
hunted by the inquisitors, sheltered in 
the Vatican itself by Clement VIL., 
declared by his enthusiastic disciples to 
be the Messiah whom Reubeni had 
prognosticated, and in 1532 carried in 
chains to Mantua, and there burnt under 
the eyes of the emperor Charles V. 
This astonishing romance was not to 
end at the funeral pyre. Joseph Karo 
(1488-1575), who had been driven from 
Spain with his parents and had since 
travelled as far as Nicopolis and Adrian- 
ople, was the most eminent of a company 
which believed in Molcho’s pretensions 
and shared his dreams. He cultivated 
visions and voices from the unseen, 
worshipped an apparition which he 
looked upon as the Mishna incarnate, 
composed his immense book of ordi- 
nances, the ‘‘Shulehan Aruch,” and 
thus inflicted on the orthodox a de- 
graded, spiritless, and unintelleciual 
Judaism which was far below that of 
Maimonides. But his code fell in with 
the prevailing Kabbalist ideas, and was 
reccived in Turkey, Italy, the East, 
and even in that new sanctuary of the 
Talmud, Poland. To Karo must be at- 
tributed the sort of Judaism which pre- 
vailed down to the French Revolution, 
although not without attacks from more 
fantastic notions. Another visionary, 
Isaac Lurya, the ghost-seer of Saphet 
(1534-1572), was an ascetic who taught 
the transmigration of souls, and talked 
face to face with Elijah and Simon Bar 
Yochai. Into his Kabbala he imported 
the casuistry which has made of its 
predecessor of the Talmud so hopeless 
and involved a network. Meeting the 
still greater visionary, Vitale Calabrese, 
Lurya was persuaded to believe in him- 
self as the Messiah of Ephraim ; and 
when he died at the age of thirty-eight, 
his prophet and teacher, this same 














Vitale, deified the mystic, whose influ- 
ence had raised the ** Zohar”’ to a level 
with Scripture. ‘* Elective affinities,”’ 
or what has since become famous under 
the name of Free Love, made a figure 
in the new creed; and Quietism and 
the Sabbath were oddly combined with 
a sort of magic and necromancy. The 
“‘Jion’s young ones,” as Lurya’s disci- 
ples called themselves, now won a com- 
plete triumph over the Talmud. By 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
two currents which had long been strug- 
gling in Judaism come clearly to light ; 
and while we cannot but hold the school 
of Molcho, Calabrese, and their after- 
math responsible for the episode, as 
frenzied as it was long-enduring, of 
Sabbatai Zevi, it is not too much to say 
that the “ burrowing” sceptics — Uriel 
da Costa, Leo Modena, and Simon Luz- 
zato — prepare us for the apparition of 
a perfectly self-controlled and untram- 
melled intellect, in the man who had 
all their enthusiasm and not an atom of 
their extravagance —we mean Bene- 
dict Spinoza. 

But first of the ‘* Messiah of Smyrna,” 
Sabbatai Zevi, who is described, like 
Molcho, as winning hearts by his strik- 
ingly Jewish beauty of form and fea- 
ture, his musical eloquence, and his 
devotion to solitude and the ascetic life. 
From earliest youth he was an enthu- 
siast. Entangled in the mazes of the 
Luryan Kabbala, and not unacquainted 
with the dreams of English Fifth Mon- 
archy men (it is curious to observe that 
they had travelled as far as Smyrna), 
Sabbatai calculated from the ‘** Zohar ”’ 
that the Christian year 1648 would usher 
in the Messianic period. He boldly 
pronounced the Ineffable Name, which 
had so long been taboo to the Israelites, 
and thus in the predestined year made 
himself known among his companions 
as their redeemer. He was excommu- 
nicated and banished; but Yachini 
brought him encouragement in the 
shape of a forged prophecy which de- 
clared his Messiahship by name. At 
Salonica, one of the capitals of Jewish 
mysticism, adherents flocked round 
him, and he celebrated his wedding 
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he was banished ; but he put on the air 
of a martyr, made proselytes in Cairo 
and Jerusalem, found, like Simon Ma- 
gus, a female companion whom he took 
as his spiritual wife, and returned to 
Smyrna in triumph. He was publicly 
proclaimed as the Messiah with blowing 
of horns and great shouting, in the 
synagogue of his native place, on the 
New Year’s day of the Jews, 1665. 
Extraordinary scenes, worthy of the 
millennium as conceived by an ignorant 
and carnal-minded populace, followed. 
The madness spread, not only through- 
out Asia, but in Turkey and Holland ; 
Sabbatai became a mythical personage 
in all Israel, round whose name legends 
clustered ; he was discussed even on 
*Change, had disciples in England, and 
was confidently expected to receive the 
anointing of King and Messiah during 
the year which he had announced, 1666, 
in the Holy City. Samuel Primo de- 
clared the ordinances of the Shulchan 
Aruch to be no longer binding ; and 
Sabbatai was given the title of Lord 
and God. 

The orthodox, however, did not lay 
down their arms. They maintained (it 
is worth while to notice) that the Mes- 
siah was to be a strict Rabbanite, who 
should invent, if possible, fresh bur- 
dens ; so true is it that the Pharisees, 
ancient or modern, ** never loosed the 
yoke” which they had once put on. 
When 1666 arrived, Sabbatai was com- 
pelled by the Turkish cadi to set out 
for Constantinople, instead of being 
crowned in Zion ; but, ere he started, 
the impostor divided the kingdoms of 
the world among twenty-six of his 
disciples. At Stamboul, Turks and 
Jews welcomed him ; and though im- 
prisoned in the Castle of Abydos, he 
still enchanted the multitudes and re- 
ceived from them divine honors. In 
Hungary the Israelites began to pull 
down their dwellings, as not needed in 
a Messianic time. Business was al- 
most suspended at Leghorn, Hamburg, 
and Amsterdam. In most of the syn- 
agogues Sabbatai’s initials were set up, 
and a blessing pronounced on him as 
‘*the Messiah of the God of Jacob.’’ 





with the Torah in solemn state. Again 
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paring to abolish the ordinances of 
Rabbinism and perhaps to rebel against 
the sultan, when he was carried to 
Adrianople, threatened with torture, 
and persuaded to assume the white tur- 
ban and green mantle of Islam. The 
false Messiah had become a Mussul- 
man! Yet his followers insisted on 
believing in him; they put forward 
apologies which described him as ‘ out- 
wardly sinful, but pure within,’ and 
were at no loss to explain his divine 
condescension. A Judzeo-Mohamme- 
dan began to form. Michael 
Cardoso propagated the delusion, and 
Sabbatai’s hopes again revived, though 
with little or no advantage to himself. 
He died at Dulcigno, in 1676 ; but the 
heresy of the Sabbatians continued for 


sect 


a hundred years and more to trouble | 


Israel; and the Kabbala, while it 
brought discredit and degradation on 
all who meddled with it, proved by its 
inherent vitality that the Talmud would 
not satisfy the Jews forever. 

Of Spinoza, who lived during the 
exact period of the Sabbatian frenzy, 
there no need to say much here. 
The synagogue of the Marranos at 
Amsterdam cast him out under anath- 
ema in 1656; and while his kinsfolk 
may glory in the fame of their most 
lofty-minded prophet, who was greater 
even than Maimonides, it would be 
utterly misleading to regard him as a 
genuine Jew. He transmuted the per- 
sonal God, whose record is the Bible, 
into an impersonal and merely contem- 
plative Reason ; his characteristic vir- 
tue was renunciation, not energy ; and 
he denied final causes, including that 
onward progress and looking for the 
reign of the ideal, which have given 
to the Hebrew race their mission and 
their strength. Spinoza may be termed 
a Greek among Israelites and a ration- 
alist among Christians. But he neither 
acknowledged nor worshipped the God 
of Jacob. 
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conception of an absolute State, how 
could he justify the immemorial resist- 


ance of his own race to the powers that | 


be ? His iceals were too far removed 


from those upon which Talmudists or 
Kabbalists had so long been nourished, 


Admitting with Hobbes the | 
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up a party in the Jewish 
They have inspired Goethe 


and found an interpreter in Hegel ; the 
|whole literature of our time is over- 


shadowed by Spinoza’s wings ; but his 
kith and kin thrust him away with con- 
tempt, and Mendelssohn could receive 
no more staggering blow than to be 
assured in his last days that Lessing, 
his friend and defender, had suffered 
himself to be deluded by the glamour 
of this new Panthecism. 
Mendelssohn ! that is the morning- 
star which Judaism has set in the 
firmament of its aspirations,—a light 
arising upon the people who in Ger- 
many were sinking into the Serbonian 
hog of quarrels and controversies regard- 
ing Sabbatai Zevi, his crafty follower 
Eibeschiitz, the charlatan Jacob Frank, 
‘and the follies of amulets, talismans, 
pretended miracles, and all the putres- 
cent horrors of a superstition which 
would. not die. And in Poland the 
night of a true Middle Age had settled 
‘down upon them. Rabbinism and the 
Talmud reigned supreme. The Cos- 
sacks might slash the Jew-farmers, 
justifiably charged with usury, and lay 
their habitations waste ; the Frankist 
heretics might pass from the Kabbala 
to baptism, and another Luzzatto with- 
stand his orthodox masters; but the 
‘Synod of the Four Nations”’ held by 
‘tradition ; science was not so much 
proscribed as unknown ; Hebrew itself 
/had disappeared in the medley of dia- 
lects called Jiidisch-Deutsch ; poverty, 
‘filth, and ignorance prevailed among 
the millions of red-haired barbarians 
upon whom the Sephardic Jews looked 
down with loathing and shame; and 
there was no breaking through the en- 
chanted hedge, overgrown not with 
roses but with foul-smelling creepers, 
inside which lay sleeping the beauty of 
Israel. Nor when the young prince 
came by who was to smite a pathway 
through the tangle, did he seem at all 
like the fair-faced hero with golden 
locks, riding on his victorious steed, 
whom fancy would have chosen to 
undo the charm. The third Moses, 
destined to let the captives go free, was 
a weak hunchback, brought up in pov- 
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erty, awkward, timid, and of a stammer- 
ing speech. But there was something 
in him of a Spinoza, mingled with the 
fire of that Paul of Tarsus whom out- 
wardly he resembled. At fourteen he 
was studying the Talmud in Berlin. 
Then he came to hear of Maimonides ; 
Lessing made him acquainted with 
Greek ; his own instinct led him to 
cultivate German ; he swept away the 
web over the face of the Bible which 
Rabbins and Kabbalists had woven ; 
wrote his ‘*‘ Pheedo”’ that he might de- 
fend the immortality of the soul in a 
sceptical age ; and, better still, trans- 
lated the Pentateuch into German, and 
thus gave to his own people the stand- 
ard by which they might judge of 
every later tradition. If his mind was 
that of a philosopher, his life, we must 
candidly pronounce, was that of a saint, 
— humble, modest, contented, free from 
malevolence, devout towards God, 
helpful in all ways to his fellow-men. 
When he had paraphrased the Psalms, 
as well as rendered the Torah into a 
language that Jews were not only capa- 
ble of reading, but willing to read, 
Mendelssohn broke the doors of their 
prison, and it was for them to go forth 
and begin the Hebrew Renaissance. 
During a long four hundred years, since 
the quarrel over Maimonides’ dead 
body, knowledge, whether in the shape 
of metaphysics, physical science, or the 
intelligible criticism of their own sacred 
documents, had been put under a ban. 
The Talmud, blindly repeated from 
generation to generation, had become 
their law; and for their prophet and 
Messiah they had taken the mad apoc- 
alypse which Moses de Leone had 
thrust upon them as a divine utterance. 
Ought we to be surprised if, in the lack 
of a true inspiration, they had turned 
to usury and money-getting? The 
spirit of Israel was darkened ; visions 
held them by night, and in the daytime 
their rabbis commanded them not to 
seek after knowledge. Even when the 
light dawned, it seemed to many like a 
ghost, and they shrank away in fear, 
asking whether a mere “ enlighten- 
ment” from Berlin would not do them 
more harm than good ? Mendelssohn, 
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however, was more than “ enlight- 
ened’ after the fashion of Reimarus 
and Nicolai. In his ‘ Jerusalem,’’ 
which the severe Kant read and praised 
(and with him even to read was to 
praise), this modern Hillel took pre- 
cisely the opposite view to eighteenth- 
century enlightenment, laying it down 
that Judaism is ‘‘ not a revealed reli- 
gion but a revealed legislation.” It 
combined, according to Mendelssohn, 
exact observance with unlimited free- 
dom of conscience ; and its principle 
could not be private judgment alone, 
but the recognition of a Divine Sover- 
eign. Thus, to Kant’s amazement, he 
reconciled philosophy and the culture 
of the intellect, with a law which might 
not be broken. In the temper, though 
not on the lines of Spinoza, he acknowl- 
edged that Reason of which metaphysics 
and science are but different and not 
discordant aspects. And with Jehuda 
Halevi he saw in the story of Israel a 
series of undoubted facts, which, be- 
ginning with the law and continued 
through psalmists and prophets, bore 
witness to a God who judges the world 
and guides it. The rigid form of Ju- 
daism had received its deathblow. And 
Israel might now enter upon the vast 
and fair domain of European culture. 
To mark this high-festival day, — the 
marriage, so to speak, of East and West, 
—an Epithalamium, or bridal-hymn, 
was surely appropriate. Mendelssohn 
himself had no gift of song. But his 
own character furnished an ideal ; and 
Lessing, in his ‘“‘ Nathan der Weise,”’ 
has drawn for us the modern Israelite, 
whose humanity equals his religious 
fervor, and who has learnt through suf- 
fering that toleration, and not persecu- 
tion, is the sacrifice which the Supreme 
demands of us in dealing with men 
whose faith is not our own. 
Mendelssohn passed away in 1786, 
when he was fifty-eight years old. 
Three years elapsed, and the States- 
General met at Versailles. The French 
Revolution proclaimed that all men, in- 
cluding even the children of Jacob, 
were equal before the law. Napoleon 
snatched its sword from the Committee 
of Public Safety ; smote to pieces the 
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Holy Roman Empire ; called the great 
Jewish Sanhedrin to Paris; and be- 
came a new Cyrus, under whom the 
last vestiges of medizeval serfdom dis- 
appeared. How Fichte hated the Jews, 
Schleiermacher despised them, and the 


spirit of Berlin corrupted them ; what | 


were the achievements in politics and 
literature of men like Bérne, Rapoport, 
Zunz, Michael Sachs, Auerbach, and 
the poets Erter and Heinrich Heine ; 
how the new struggled with the old, 
and Hamburg, Vienna, and Breslau 
contributed to the progress, while fur- 
nishing the liveliest battlefields, of the 
parties which still exist, as they will 
ever continue to exist, in a nation that 
is on the one side harried by Anti- 
Semitism, and on the other drawn to 
share in all the goods of civilization, 
Professor Graetz has narrated in his 
closing volume, not indeed without 
showing his preferences, but as impar- 
tially as we have any right to expect. 
The narrative is full of interest and 
highly dramatic. Had it included the 
views and fortunes of Ferdinand Las- 
salle and Karl Marx, it would have 
pointed to the next stage in Hebrew or 
perhaps in European development, end- 
ing, as all our chronicles must, in a 
note of interrogation. For the problem 
of labor and capital (or call it by what 
name we may) will surely bring the 
Jews and the Christian Democracy face 
to face,—and what will be the out- 
come ? Lassalle, the founder of Social- 
ism, was a kinsman, more or less 
remote, of the house of Rothschild ; 
and Heine, who did not exactly worship 
the golden calf, had a famous uncle, 





Solomon, in whose bank at Hamburg | 


he might have taken shares, on condi- 
tion of renouncing satire and poetry. 


our professor’s silence on the subject 
speaks louder than Lassalle’s eloquence 
in the *‘ Workingman’s Programme.”’ 
How will our dearly bought civilization 
come forth from the perils which, as 
every calm observer may see, are threat- 
ening it in the dreaded names of Social- 
ism, Democracy, and the syndicates of 
finance ? That is the enigma no Sphinx 
has yet unriddled. 
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But one thing, at least, is certain. 
Those who imagine, as perhaps George 
Eliot did, that Israel is going to be 
absorbed in a new cosmopolitan race, 
neither Asiatic, European, nor Amer- 
ican, but distilled from all three, are 
preparing for themselves no small dis- 
appointment. Israel is the prophet 
among the nations, and its day is not 
yet over. The history that no theories 
can explain away, which binds us with 
the past, and looks on to the future, 
will not end less miraculously than it 
began. As Heine says with entire 
truth, the Jews who decline to practise 
any form of idolatry, and have followed 
after a law during more than three 
thousand years, are ‘‘ the people of the 
spirit;’? and even their worship of 
wealth, for which not they but their 
Christian persecutors must answer, can- 
not destroy the passion or the hope 
with which their teachers are still in- 
spired. Yet again they may be:spoiled 
and scattered ; but enlightenment, civ- 
ilization, and the growth of democratie 
equality have in them no elements, so 
far as we can discern, which will absorb 
Israel. He remains, as in harder times 
than our own, ‘the everlasting Jew.’’ 
What we could desire for him is that he 
should fling aside his delusive Kabbala 
and his armor of the Talmud, and rec- 
ognize in the New Testament such a 


|law, embodied in a perfect and divine 


life, as will set him free from casuistry, 
and reconcile obedience with the inward 
light of love and reason. It is strange, 
indeed, that he should hesitate to claim 
as his greatest inheritance the Christ 
who has established above Greek wis- 
dom and Roman law an order of things 
which the prophets beheld in vision, 


_but which only a, divine strength could 
The situation is a remarkable one ; and | 


have made _ victorious 
reality. 


and a_ present 
Nor need the Jew renounce, 


in acknowledging his true master, any- 


'from Mendelssohn. 


thing which the noblest of his race 
would, at all events in these days, in- 
sist upon preserving. To ‘ modern 
thought,” as it is called, his other 
sacred books, Talmud, Yetsira, Zohar, 
and the rest, will doubtless yield ; but 
not the Bible. He has learned so much 
Let him learn from 
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*¢ Chozari,’’ that the olive and the wild 
olive, when Providence graffs them into 
one stem, will flourish together; and 
that the two covenants which have a 
common past were intended to work 
out between them, in friendship and 
not by antagonism — in love and not in 
hate —the future of mankind. But he 
will perhaps reply that, judging by his 
share in this sad and shameful story of 
eighteen hundred years, it is the Chris- 
tian rather than the Hebrew who should 
take that lesson to himself. And he 
will be in the right. Professor Graetz 
has put the facts within our reach, ina 
forcible, frank, and not unkindly fash- 
ion. It is for us, whose fathers have 
sinned against Israel, to be warned by 
their example. For some day the nine- 
teenth century, with its Jew-baitings 
and its Anti-Semitic outbreaks, will 
stand in its turn at the bar of judg- 
ment. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A VISITOR AND HIS OPINIONS: 


A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

HE came round the corner of the 
cliff suddenly, no step or rustle as of a 
wayfarer betraying him before he ap- 
peared, with something indefinable in 
his pose, as if he had just descended 
from a height, and a quick look around 
as at an unknown landscape quite new 
to him. It was near Dover, on the 
road that leads by the sea past the 
Castle heights towards the town. A 
man more than ordinarily tall, of an 
imposing personality so far as could be 
seen in the darkening air, clothed not 
like the usual wayfarers on that road, 
but in long, dark-colored garments 
scarcely definable, different from ordi- 
nary English dress, though it was 
scarcely possible to say in what way. 
His sudden appearance was very star- 
tling, as heralded by no sound or step, 
to the one or two people going in the 
other direction who met him without 
any warning, and started aside a little 
to make way for him without well 
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knowing why. The covering on his 
head was like a close-fitting Spanish 
cap, but enveloped with filmy folds of 
something dark which made it resemble 
a turban—all vague, however, in the 
ever-decreasing light. Something shone 
in the front of this cap, vague also, like 
a faint star among clouds, or the gleam 
of one of those little electric lamps 
that are now so much in use on the 
stage. It flashed in the eyes of a man 
on the road and dazzled him so that he 
had almost fallen over the cliff, though 
the other with whom he was walking 
saw nothing at all, but asked, ‘* What 
light ? I saw no light,’? when his com- 
panion cried out. The passenger, how- 
ever, neither paused nor questioned, 
but walked on with an exceedingly 
light, firm step, and a certain air of 
noting everything about him, though 
he did not stop to look either to the 
right or left. He went on into the 
town, keeping his way straight, cross- 
ing streets, and even the railway itself, 
without the faintest hesitation or alarm, 
with the air of one whom neither train 
nor heavy wagon could hurt, as if he 
could have wafted them all away by his 
breath or a wave of his hand. And 
this air of quietness, of calm assurance 
as if nothing could harm him, was very 
impressive, and made people turn to 
look after him as he went swiftly, lightly 
past them. Who was he? One knows 
that princes are not greater to look at, 
larger, stronger, more powerful, or even 
more imposing in aspect, than other 
men ; yet there is a certain tradition of 
grandeur lingering about the name, so 
that several people said, ‘‘He looks 
like a prince,”’ as this man went by. 

He went to the great hotel, the Lord 
Warden which we all know, and where, 
as he rose into the light ascending the 
steps, much curiosity was excited, and 
a sudden pause occurred in the little 
bustle of people coming and going. It 
was such a pause as might occur if 
somebody had suddenly said, ‘*‘ The 
Prince of Wales is coming ;”’ the por- 
ters and other attendants about backed 
into corners, the manager came for- 
ward bowing low, and rubbing his 
hands nervously; and the guests in 
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the hotel drew aside in little clusters, 
gazing at the new-comer, who, though 
he had nobody to announce him, and 
came forward attended by no suite or 
servants, made this curious impression 
on all who saw him. He came up to 
the obsequious manager, with again 
one almost imperceptible flash of a look 
round, which took in everything as 
everybody felt—a true prince’s look, 
which in a moment recognizes whoever 
there may be who is known ; but there 
did not seem to be any one here known 
to this great personage. He said afew 
words to the manager in a tone which 
was not German or any accent we are 
used to, but yet not English either — in 
a large, sonorous voice which gave : 
thrill to every one standing by. The 
manager bowed more and more, till he 
seemed almost doubled in two. ‘It 
is all right, sir—your Highness — my 
lord,’? he said; and instead of calling 
any inferior, took up suddenly a pair of 
silver candlesticks in which the candles 
had just been lighted for some other 
guest, and himself went mounting back- 
wards very uncomfortably up the stair, 
showing the way. The prince, or what- 
ever he was, smiled, and said, ‘* Walk, 
sir, as nature intended you.’’ These 
words were heard by everybody. They 
were not very extraordinary in the way 
of words ; but yet they were repeated 
in the most curious way from one to 
another, as if they had possessed the 
most remarkable meaning. ‘I heard 
him say it with my own ears,” various 
people said afterwards, as if they had 
been made partakers of some great 
axiom of wisdom. It was to the best 
apartment in the house that the stran- 
ger was led—aspacious sitting-room 
with large windows looking out upon 
the Channel, which that night was 
‘dirty,’ flustered by big waves with 
white tops which rose and fell, making 
a fine effect to those who viewed it from 
the security of the shore. The room 
was dark, save for these two twinkling 
lights and the broad spaces of window 
through which shone the last of the 
twilight, and the clearness of a windy 
sky, and the glimmer and weltering 
light of the sea. ‘‘ Your Highness had, 
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I fear, a bad passage,’’ said the man- 
ager ; he paused a moment for a reply, 
and then added, ‘* But the luggage and 
your Highness’s servant arrived all 
right.” 

At the same time another figure ap- 
peared in the doorway between the 
sitting-room and a bedroom opening 
from it. No doubt about this indi- 
vidual. A well-bred valet, gentleman’s 
gentleman, grave, respectful, point- 
devise. He had a letter in his hand. 
‘*From Lord Hillesborough, sir,’’ he 
said, at first with less awe than had 
been hitherto shown at the sight of the 
stranger; but on the second look at 
this majestic figure, half visible, with 
the light of the candles behind him, 
even Jerningham felt a thrill. ‘ I was 
to wait your— your ’Ighness here,’ he 
said, faltering as he drew back within 
the door. 

‘* You will have the goodness to call 
me sir only; I am not accustomed to 
titles,’ said the stranger. Sir! to be 
sure! That was what it was right to 
say to the Prince of Wales himself. 
Not accustomed to titles ! was he per- 
haps, then, a king incognito? It ap- 
peared more like that than anything 
else to these two persons, accustomed 
to all the laws of service. Highness, 
though it means a great deal to other 
men, would not mean much to a king. 
To him it would mean a derogation, a 
sort of disrespect, though unintentional. 
Sir was the title for him — spelt with an 
“e? at the end, and not pronounced 
exactly as the English monosyllable is. 
Sire —it was pronounced seer the man- 
ager was aware, who knew a little of all 
the languages of the Continent. He 
made a lower bow than ever, backing 
and bowing himself out of the room, 
murmuring ‘* Yes, sire,’’ as he went. 
As for Jerningham, his soul owned a 
thrill of alarm to feel himself left alone 
with this wonderful person, king or 
potentate. ‘A gentleman of great dis- 
tinction,’ he was told, had engaged 
him ; a foreign gentleman, not accus- 
tomed to English ways. This is not a 
description which usually fills the En- 
glish domestic with the graces of humil- 
ity. It is difficult for him not to despise 
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a personage, however exalted, who is 
ignorant of English ways. But, though 
there was an outlandish look about this 
one, for once Jerningham was really 
overawed. He retreated from the 
doorway, and began to occupy himself 
with unpacking his new master’s lug- 
gage ; but after a time his curiosity 
overcame him, and he peeped through 
the chink of the door to see what he 
was about. And indeed nothing could 
be more curious than what he was 
about. He had taken the letter to read 
it, not to the light of the candles, which 
burned all by themselves as though no- 
body wanted them upon the table, but 
to the window, where he stood reading 
it in the dark. No, not exactly in the 
dark either—a soft light fell about 
him, showing the whiteness of the letter 
and the attitude of his head bent to read 
it; a light that seemed suffused over 
his figure and the very part of the car- 
pet he stood upon, and to shine in the 
panes of the window against the dark- 
ness that was in them from outside. 
What was it? Had he a taper, then, or 
some travelling-lamp, or—what? At 
this point in Jerningham’s curious self- 
inquiries his new master turned his 
head half round, and the man felt as if 
he were being looked at with a sort of 
mild, observant smile, though it could 
only have been through the woodwork 
of the door, or the wall itself, which 
was impossible—for that barrier of 
physical obstruction was between the 
gazer in the one room and the sudden 
observation of the personage in the 
other. The effect, however, was so 
real, that Jerningham retreated to the 
farther corner of the bedroom and 
turned his face to the wall, and covered 
it with his hands to escape the sudden 
sensation. Yet the look which he 
thought he felt (which was ridiculous, 
impossible!) was not a severe look but 
a smiling one,—a look full of indul- 
gence, as if for the error of a child, 
though so penetrating. Jerningham 
persuaded himself afterwards that it 
was that dashed taper or lamp, or what- 
ever it was, by which the prince was 
reading his letter, which caught a re- 
flection in his own eye through the 








chink of the door. But anyhow he 
did not venture to pursue his own 
observations any further. 

The letter thus read was remarkable 
in tone, being as it was a letter from an 
ola and distinguished English peer to 
a man much younger than himself, and, 
though so remarkable in appearance, 
coming so suddenly and with so little 
pretension upon the scene. It was in 
the most respectful terms, almost more 
than his own native prince would have 
called forth from so eminent a subject, 
though there were no titles of honor 
employed : — 


‘¢T have endeavored to carry out your 
wishes in the most complete manner in 
my power, though our arrangements 
here are necessarily all so incomplete, 
so little perfect, that I fear you will 
scarcely be able to understand that I 
have really done everything I could, 
remembering your command that there 
was to be no shutting out of the com- 
mon conditions of our life, and that 
your desire, which it is the highest 
pleasure and honor to me to obey, was 
to see these conditions in their most 
simple form. I wish I could hope that 
the sight would give you any satisfac- 
tion ; but I await with the most eager 
anxiety your permission to arrange my 
poor house here for your reception, 
with a trembling hope that perhaps the 
rural life amid which we live, though 
still so unlike everything you have ever 
known, will not seem to you so terrible 
and repulsive as I feel with humiliation 
that which you have now come into 
must be. The man whom I have sent 
is likewise according to your command, 
neither better nor worse than the ordi- 
nary. I could have selected a man of 
higher character so far as our imperfect 
knowledge goes, but it appeared to me 
that this would not be according to the 
sentiment you had expressed nor the 
object which you pursue. With what 
anxiety, what hopes, and what fears, I 
follow your course in my thoughts, 
I will not attempt to express; and I 
should add with what sympathy — were 
the word such as I could venture to use 
in the comparison between your ele- 
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vated nature and that which is the 
inheritance of one who is always your 
devoted and most humble servant, 

‘* HILLESBOROUGH.”’ 


Signed below this name was a cipher 
in strange lettering like a second name. 
The stranger put down the letter on the 
table, still with the same smile upon his 
lip which he had turned upon Jerning- 
ham —a look as of indulgence, under- 
standing everything, not unaware of 
feebleness, of something mingled in the 
respect, perhaps of a tone of obsequi- 
ousness, perhaps of an overstrain of 
effort —but accepting all with a be- 
nignancy which had no criticism in it. 
Presently he took off the covering from 
his head, which had the most curious 
shadowy appearance in the half light, 
as if the filmy drapery round it were a 
pair of folded wings, and the soft light 
that fell round him came from between 
them like the shining of a star. The 
last hypothesis was not unjustified, as 
he took something from among the folds 
which caused an instant displacement 
of the lights and shadows about him. 
What it looked like was alarge diamond 
set in something dark and indefinite, 
with a white rim as of silver round this 
strange little lamp of light separating it 
from the darkness below and around. 
He put it down upon the table, replac- 
ing upon his head the hat or turban 
upon which the downy dark wings 
seemed to close more distinctly than 
ever. It appeared to be habitual to 
him to have his head covered. He 
turned back after he had done this to 
the view from the window —the dark 
sea tossing its waves, the spray dashing 
upon the rocks and piers, the long wel- 
tering of the ridges of sea as they rose 
and fell, the lights in the harbor sink- 
ing and rising, the shadow of the cliff 
wrapping everything in deeper dark- 
ness. It seemed to have a great fasci- 
nation for him. During the course of 
the evening he turned to it again and 
again, as if with a sensation of relief, 
perhaps feeling that nature and even 
storm were more congenial than the 
surroundings of man. But he was not 
disposed to separate himself so far as 
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would appear from the life going on 
around him. He looked at the clothes 
which Jerningham had arranged for 
him, spreading them out on the bed, 
with again a smile. ‘‘ This is the dress 
of England?” he said, with the little 
accent which not unpleasantly pointed 
him out as not an Englishman. Jer- 
ningham by this time had recovered 
his self-possession. ‘‘ Not of England, 
sir,” he said ; ‘“* but for the evenin’, as 
far as I’ve ’eard, the costoome of all 
the civilized world.” 

‘* Is it so?” said the prince, with an 
amused look. He added, *“‘Is it much 
remarked when a stranger continues to 
wear the dress of his own country 
here ?”’ 

**Oh, not at all, sir,’ cried Jerning- 
ham, with a sort of patronage and con- 
descension to ignorance. ‘* There was 
the Indian princes at the Jubilee in all 
colors, and blazing with jewels, as the 
papers said. It was pecooliar, but it 
was admired. The ladies, they liked 
it,’ he added, perceiving that his new 
master, now that he saw him more 
closely, was still a young man. “If I 
might make so bold as to ask,”’ he said, 
after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ what was 
your ’Ighness’s country, sir? ”’ 

‘‘T do not think,” said the stranger, 
“that I will change my dress to-night. 
Do you belong to this country ? have 
you relations with the people here ? 
do you think you could act as my 
guide ? ” 

** My last place was ’ere, sir,’’ said 
Jerningham, in a slightly alarmed tone. 
‘“*T was in the commandant’s service ; 
and though I’ve no relations, yet I can 
find my way about. There ain’t, how- 
ever, as you might say, very much to 
see in a place like this, —nothing ex- 
cept the Castle, and—and the cliffs, 
and ——”*’ Jerningham ended abruptly, 
constrained by his new master’s eye. 

‘‘Some thousands of people,” said 
the prince. ‘I wish to see them. 
Can you guide me to the place where 
they live? Men—and women—are 
what I want to see.”’ 

Jerningham looked up with a sudden 
leer in his eye. ‘‘OQ—oh!”’ he said. 
His glance told that he divined in his 
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master a hypocrite of the foulest tastes 
hidden under this guise of gravity, and 
that his mind was somewhat relieved 
by the discovery. He put his hand 
over his mouth to conceal his sup- 
pressed laugh. ‘I can show your 
?Ighness — what we calls life, sir,’’ he 
said. 

His master looked at him with a mild 
severity which betrayed no anger, yet, 
if that were possible to a countenance 
so full of intelligence, something like a 
want of understanding. It was the 
look of an acute observer confronted 
with something which was a puzzle to 
him, and called all his faculties into 
exercise. The mean perplexes the no- 
ble as much as the noble disturbs the 
mean. He did not understand. 

*¢ We will go at once,” he said. 

‘Lord !’’ said Jerningham to him- 
self, ‘‘ain’t he hot on it!” He was 
pleased to guide a prince to see life, but 
there were preliminaries which he felt 
ought not to be neglected. ** If Imight 


make so bold, sir,’’ he said, ‘* won’t your 
*Ighness dine first ? 


After your ’Igh- 
ness’s journey ™ 

‘“*T will go at once,’”’ his master re- 
peated, with the air of a man not accus- 
tomed to be contradicted ; and turning 
round, walked towards the door. 

“Sir! said Jerningham. ‘' The 
weather is a bit cold. Your ’Ighness 
will put on a big coat at least over your 
costoome ?”’ 

‘* Put on a coat yourself, my good 
fellow,” said the prince benignantly. 
*“*Thank you for thinking of my com- 
fort. I shall not feel the cold.” 

He went out without another word, 


. . . . | 
followed by Jerningham, struggling into | 
a greatcoat behind him, with haste and | 
difficulty, not daring to keep this won-| 


derful person waiting. As they went 


down-stairs the same phenomena oc- | 
The people about | 
the hall of the big hotel, though they | 


curred as before. 


were people in some cases thinking no 


little of themselves, drew back upon | 


each other with the same impulse as 
moved the busy porters and waiters, 
and left aclear path for the stranger 
and his attendant. The manager bowed 
to the ground, rubbing his fat hands 
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obsequiously, but caught at Jerning- 
ham as he passed with an eager de- 
mand, half in pantomime, half in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Won’t the prince dine?” 
Jerningham answered in the same way, 
*¢ Hell do as he likes, and there’s no 
orders.’’ He was a little put out, as 
well as the manager, about this un- 
ordered dinner; for if the prince was 
not hungry after his journey, Jerning- 
ham was, though he had made no jour- 
ney ; and the valet was fond of taking 
his ease in his inn. 

He hurried, however, after the tall 
figure which went on in front of him, 
towards the lights of the town. Dover 
is not a well-lighted town. The twin- 
kles of lamps made the darkness visible, 
and almost increased the danger of the 
path across the railway and all the in- 
tricacies of the streets, though in the 
darker parts Jerningham grew curi- 
ously aware of a light that seemed dif- 
fused around them, of which he could 
not tell where it came from, but which 
certainly was there. The darkest cor- 
ners were somehow lighted by it, so 
that even Jerningham did not stumble 
and kick his shins, and the prince 
marched forward as if he had known 
the way all his life ; but the man could 
not tell where it came from, and after- 
wards got into so dazed a condition 
from the various surprising incidents of 
the night that he ceased to remember 
that strange preliminary, though at first 
he was constantly turning round, gazing 
about, and even looking overhead to 
discover where it came from. When 
they came into a street full of flares of 
gas, many of them unprotected and 
waving in the breeze, and where all the 
traftic of a Saturday night was going on, 
—outside stalls and little booths with 
their set out of provisions, red-and- 
white joints of beef, high colored in the 
flare, deep-green piles of vegetables, — 
the prince walked up and down several 
times together, now on the lighted side, 
where all the people were hustling each 
other. now on the darker pavement op- 
| posite, where everything appeared as in 
'a phantasmagoria, the waving flame of 
the coarse lights, the incessant move- 
ment of the shadows, the din of the 
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cries filling the night air with uproar. | He had dreamed of something very dif- 
This was not what Jerningham believed | ferent, —oyster-bars, and strange, ex- 
his master desired, and he would have | pensive drinks, and smiles —that could 
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led him by a cross street in another 
direction but for the wave of his hand, 
which stopped all explanation. There 


was a man half lying in a wheelbarrow | 
towards the middle of the road, in the | 


way of the carts and carriages which 
passed infrequently. He had some- 
thing to sell half crushed under him 
where he lay, but he was past thinking 
of anything to sell. 
ill or drunk was a difficult question. 


Jerningham unhesitatingly gave it, how- | 


ever, in.favor of the latter, especially 


when his master stopped beside this | 
partially perceptible figure, which sud- | 
denly yet softly became quite visible, | 
showing a face stupefied and sodden, | 
though whether with work or beer, or | 


the sleepiness of fatigue, it was impos- 
sible to say. The man was roused, but 
writhed and twisted 


ing the shellfish over which he was 
lying as he raised himself on his elbow. 
** Who are you ? and what do you want 
with me ?” he said. 

**Get up,’’ said the stranger, “and 
take me to your home.” 


** My ’ome ?”’ said the seller of shell- | 


fish ; but he got clumsily to his feet. 
** Don’t you shine your lantern into my 
eyes,” he said. ‘* I’ve got no ’ome.”’ 

‘*Take me to the place where you 
live,’ the master said again. 

** What do you want with the place 
where I lives? I lives nowhere to 
speak of —where I can, one time one 
place, one time another ; and no good | 
for me to go there at all, if I don’t sell | 
my winkles and get a somethin’ to tide | 
over Sunday. Hey! I say, don’t turn 
on that blasted lantern. Come on, then, | 
I'll go if I must, and you'll just hear 
what she says.”’ 

Jerningham found himself after this, | 
with a humiliation not to be described, 
walking along the flaring street, a 
wretched barrow trundling in front of 
him, and a still more wretched man. 


Whether he was | 


himself uncom- | 
fortably, as unwilling to be so brought | 
out of his half-unconsciousness ; but it | 
was he who spoke first, struggling up | 
out of his prostrate condition, and crush- | 


landish rig like that. 


'be purchased too. The man with the 
barrow might be what his master un- 
| derstood by life; but Jerningham’s 
ideas were not of that kind. They 
went on to the veriest slums -— not 
to the quarters lit with fitful luxury 
to which Jerningham had intended to 
introduce his master. And as_ they 
went there ran on a sort of monologue 
of grumbling talk from the costermonger 
who was their guide. 

‘** Nice streets these are for a man to 
| be trundling about at this hour o’ the 
night, where there’s not a soul to buy 
a penn’orth, and not a copper in my 
pocket, s’help me Oh, I knows 
better. Ye needn’t ask me! I knows 
country roads that are deeper in the 
mud, and more quiet still ; and I knows 
London. London’s what I like. Ye 
san lose yourself there,and none knows 
if ye’re a man or just a bit of the whole 
blasted thing as is a-going round and 
round. If ye drops it don’t matter, and 
| if ye goes on it’s all the same.” 
| ‘*And what has brought you to 
‘this?’ said the clear voice which 
/sounded over the head of the crouched- 
‘up, shambling creature. He gave a 
|side-look up towards his questioner’s 
| face, then blinked and shrank again. 
‘“*Where have you got your bull’s- 
;eye thing as blinds a man a-flashing 
in his eyes? What’s brought me to 
this? How d’ye know as I wasn’t 
always like this, crying winkles about 
the streets ? Well, I wasn’t, and that’s 
the fact, however ye’ve found it out. 
| It’s a many things, if ye will know. 
My folks was very respectable once. I 
was put to school and went to church 
and all that, and wore as good clothes 
as—you do. Lord! but you’ve got 
queer clothes on; 1 never had no out- 
You’re a fur- 
reeneering chap, I suppose ? and what 
do ye want putting questions to me ?” 

‘**IT want to know what has brought 
you to this.” The stranger had the 
“alm of power in his voice. He made 
no explanations, and there was no 
capability of resistance in the individual 
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whom he questioned,—at least in the 
present case. 

** Well,” said the man defiantly ; 
‘“‘chief thing, I suppose, is drink. I 
was a silly when I was young — thought 
a poor chap could be like a gentleman, 
and take his pleasure ’stead o’ working, 
working like a mole. And then came 
bad company, and then — Lord! when 
anything’s happened to you as makes 
you miserable, there’s nothing like ¢ 
drop o’ drink. Good folks they think 
it’s your bad ’eart, as if a man wisht to 
get dead drunk and tumble about the 
streets. What a man wants is to forget 
hisself and all his trouble ; to get lifted 
up as if he could fly ; to have a dazzle 
in his eyes that makes everything grand. 
If it makes ye miserable in the end, ’'m 
not denyin’ of it ; but at fust beginning 
it’s a prince it makes ye, as if ye could 
fly over all the world. 

‘“*And then there’s other things,” 
said the man, pausing upon his barrow, 
standing still as in a reflective mood. 
The stranger stood like a tower im- 
movable by his side, pausing when he 
paused ; while poor Jerningham, indig- 
nant beyond words, not only to be in 
such company but to be forced to stand 
and listen, drew back as far as he could 
from this ridiculous group. The light, 
whatever it was —concealed lantern or 
bull’s-eye — shone upon the coster- 
monger’s face, lighting it up with a soft 
ray. ‘¢ Lord! when I think what a fool 
I was !—I thought as I’d always be a 
young chap able to take my fling ; and 
I thought as being a silly one day was 
nothing again’ going straight the next. 
Nor it ain’t neither, that’s a fact, still,”’ 
he added vehemently, ‘so long as a 
man can keep his ’ead.”’ 

“Then some men, you think,’ said 
the stranger, ‘‘ do keep their heads.” 

The man paused a moment reflec- 
tively, and then he burst into a harsh 
laugh. ‘‘ Fact,’? he said, shaking his 
head. ‘‘I don’t know as many does. 
There’s a fellow I know as makes be- 
lieve, and lies low and gets the tin out 
of poor chaps like me when they has a 
shilling to spend. That’s one thing as 
brought me to this pass, as you’re so 
curious wanting to know. And then 
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there’s the missus—as aggravates a 
man with her tongue and her sharpness 
and naggin’, till ye don’t mind a bit 
what ye do.” 

‘The missus —that means that you 
have a wife? how in this state of 
wretchedness could you bind another 
being to yours ?”’ 

‘¢ Wretchedness !”’ said the man, so 
stimulated by this reproach that he 
sprang to his barrow and pushed on so 
quickly that Jerningham, proudly pay- 
ing no attention, was left behind, and 
had almost to run to keep up with his 
master’s accompanying stride. ‘* I wish 
you'd talk of what you know, master! 
She ain’t no more wretched, [ can tell 
you, for being along 0’ me. Wretched 
yourself ! and ye ain’t no ’appier than 
the rest of us, V’ll go any money, if 
the truth was known! Bless you,” he 
said, dropping out of his momentary 
indignation into more ordinary tones, 
‘we weren’t like this neither her nor 
me when we come together. I was a 
young chap, earning a good wage when 
I was steady, and she was a young lass 
as—as wasn’t for any man to turn up 
his nose at. Lord! she was a tidy one 
when we come together first ! and nice- 
spoken when her back wasn’t up; but 
always a bit hasty in the temper, ready 
to give ye a kiss or a blow. As for 
wretched, you keep them big words to 
yourself, master! Jyane, I believe, if 
you ast her, she’d rather have me and 
my barrow than many a man as drives 
his own cart ; for I’m a good-tempered 
one, I am, and takes a deal of wor- 
ritin’ afore I answers back ; and as for 
liftin? my hand upon her, much less 
my boot, as some chaps do, that’s a 
thing as never happens —’cept now 
and again, when I’m devilled with the 
drink.”’ 

** But how was it,’’ said the stranger, 
‘* when you were once young and earn- 
ing a good wage, and she once so tidy 
and pleasant — how was it that you did 
not continue so? You knew that the 
drink would harm you, did you not? 
and you knew that your bad company 
would make you bad too? and you 
knew that quarrels would spoil your 
comfort, and idleness would stop your 
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wages ? 
was it?” 

The costermonger stopped again ; he 
sat down upon the shafts of his barrow 
to reflect. ‘ Blessed if I know,’ he 
said. ‘‘Lord! I’ve said all that to 
myself many a day, but it ain’t done no 
sort of good. Always seems, somehow, 
as if the wrong thing was the most 
fun. Governor! don’t you say you 
don’t know that, for I knows human 
nature, and I wouldn’t believe you — 
not I.” 

‘* You thought it over, then?” said 
the questioner ; there was no blame in 
his voice —it was the voice of an in- 
quirer anxious to know. ‘There were 
times when you stopped and regretted, 
and wished to turn back to the other 
way ?”’ 

‘You don’t speak like a parson,” 
said the man. ‘I donow what kind of 
a bloke you are. You don’t seem 
somehow as if you was a-tryin’ to ketch 
achap up. Sartain sure as I thought 
it over many a day. And we’ve kissed 
and made friends, Jyane and me; and 
we’ve said we’d never do it no more ; 
but, Lord, afore you’re six steps from 
your own door there’s a chap coming 
along as says, ‘Hallo, Joe! goin’ to 
work 0’ Monday morning like you was 
the boss hisself. Man! I'll not believe 
it of you. There’s some fun agoin’ on 
down the street. Come you along 0’ 
me.’ And p’raps you stops a moment 
and jaws, and says he’d best go to work 
himself, ’stead of stoppin’ them that 
means better; but, Lord! it always 
ends the same way,” he added, starting 
off with his barrow again. ‘You 
thinks it’s just for once, and you goes. 
And then you wishes you had cut your 
throat sooner. And then you feels as 
if you’d choke the missus afore she 
gets out one of her burnin’, blazin’ 
words. Well! one thing as I can say 
is this —that it ain’t them as preaches 
as suffers for it, but you yourself. And 
that it ain’t never done 0’ purpose as 
they thinks, but just as you says to your- 
self for once and accidental-like. Lord ! 
don’t you think I’d rather have a good 
coat to my back, and a good supper to 
go ’ome to, ’stead of wheelin’ a barrow 


Hlow was it, then ?—how 
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full o’ dashed winkles as I hain’t sold 
and ain’t likely to, and not a copper in 
my pockets to give the missus for to- 
morrow as is Sunday ?— which is your 
fault, master, now I comes to think of 
it, draggin’ me out of the market where 
I could have got rid of every shell o’ 
them, sure as I’m alive.” 

‘<°Old your tongue,” said Jerning- 
ham, glad of an opportunity to display 
his disgust. ‘‘ You were lying there 
drunk and smashing the winkles when 
you were spoke to by —a gentleman as 
—didn’t ought to touch with the tongs 
a drunken beast like you!” 

“Ho!’? cried the costermonger, 
quick as fire, letting down the shafts of 
the barrow, and turning upon his new 
assailant ; ‘‘ you’re agoin’ it too? but I 
ain’t that low down as I'll take abuse 
from the likes of you.” 

Jerningham, who really was the per- 
son to be pitied, having his personal 
dignity so sadly disturbed by such asso- 
ciations, only saved himself by jumping 
back from the sudden blow levelled at 
him. But the costermonger’s wrath 
lasted only for a moment. The prince 
laid his hand on the man’s arm, and he 
calmed at once by an influence which 
he understood as little as it was con- 
trary to the circumstances altogether. 
He took up the shafts of his barrow 
again in haste and silence. And the 
strange party proceeded without a word 
through one dark street after another. 
Yet it was not dark around them. The 
dark atmosphere of the night, and the 
thick air contaminated by all the ema- 
nations of the crowding, miserable 
houses, seemed just then to be softly 
cleared, illuminated by a vague radi- 
ance scarcely enough to be called light 
—something softly diffused coming 
from no point like a lamp or lantern, 
but moving with them, wrapping them 
in a tempered warmth and _ softness. 
The tall figure of the stranger was the 
least revealed of the three. He moved 
like a shadow, towering over them —a 
presence always felt yet vaguely seen. 
Thus they came at last to the court, 
opening off a little dingy street, where 
the seller of shellfish lived. It was a 
sort of square of dingy houses, each 
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with light in its windows, which filled 
the ill-smelling enclosure with a sort of 
squalid cheerfulness, in which, late as 
it was,children were still playing, and 
women keeping up a noisy conversation 
from the doors. The din, the closeness, 
and the smells quite overcame Jerning- 
ham, who was not accustomed, as he 
said afterwards, to no such slums, He 
fell back, his devotion to his new mas- 
ter being insufficient to make up for 
the injury to his feelings. ‘I'll be 
handier here, sir, to call the police, in 
case you should meet with anything 
as is disagreeable,’ he said. ‘* Quite 
right. I approve your prudence 
and thought for me,’’ said the prince, 
looking upon him with that smile which 
made Jerningham so uncomfortable. 
** T wish, sir, —I do wish as your ’Igh- 
ness would be guided by me, and not 
risk yourself in no such places,” cried 
the valet in his irritation. His master 
only laughed ; this was all the answer 
Jerningham received. 

And then there rose a tumult in the 
court, —one of the women darted out 
from her door, a fury with wild hair 
flying, with a wild flutter of ragged 
clothes, and a shawl on her shoulders, 
from which she flung forth her arms, 
the heavy drapery lending force to her 
fierce gesticulations. ‘* Yuu’ve been 
at it again, you drunken beast! you 
blasted fool! you darned ass! — you! 
you! you!” with each an epithet, she 
cried. ‘' He’s got them all still in the 
barrow, as I gave him the money to 
buy for a last chance. And here he’s 
back without a penny, and my last 
shillin’ gone to the dogs like all the 
rest, and nothin’ left to buy a bite for 
the children—and it Satterday night ! 
Oh! oh! oh!” she burst out in a wild, 
mingled outburst of rage and tears, 
flying at the throat of the man. The 
stranger stopped her in full career with 
his hand upon her shoulder, but she did 
not yield to his influence so quickly as 
the man. She struggled under his 
touch, tore herself away, and once more 
flung herself upon her husband who 
had seated himself on his barrow, with 
screams of rage and misery. A min- 
gled din of approval and disapproval 
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came from the lookers-on, “I don’t 
wonder at her, poor lass, after all as 
she’s had to bear,’’ said one woman, 
who seemed to be on the outlook also 
for an errant husband; but, ‘* Lord! 
she’s got to put up with it, and why 
can’t she take it easy ? ”? said a matron, 
amiably tipsy, on another doorstep. 
*¢ Jyane, Jyane, you'll be sorry after !”’ 
said a third, interfering; ‘and ’im 
never lifting a hand!” The stranger 
drew near the group again. He put his 
hand once more on her shoulder, and 
drew her away. ‘Is this the woman,” 
he said, *‘ that was so tidy when they 
came together, and so nice-spoken ? 
and that a man loved? And what has 
brought her to this pass ? ”” 

The woman turned upon him, strug- 
gling still. ‘* And who told you that ? ” 
she shrieked,—‘‘ for you don’t know 
me, nor I you. Tidy — and that a man 
loved! Look at him now—is that a 
man ? ”? 

“What has brought you,’ he said, 
“to this pass? —you that were once 
sweet and young.”’ 

The woman stared in his face, but 
could not see it, while hers was clear, 
the seat of many passions, convulsed 
and struggling. ‘‘ Let me go!’ she 
cried. ‘I’ll tear his eyes out, and no 
person shall stop me. Young! I’m not 
old yet, to be treated like that. Oh! if 
I was once tidy and nice-spoken, who’s 
doneit? I’m better than he is. I 
thinks of my children. I’m not—so 
bad as he.”’ 

‘What has brought you to this 
pass ?”’ the prince repeated, with his 
voice of perfect calm. 

The woman flung herself down upon 
the dirty pavement, and covered her 
face with her hands. 


CHAPTER Il. 

JERNINGHAM had much of the same 
sort of annoyance to bear during the 
first month or two of his service with 
the mysterious prince. He was made 
the purse-bearer, which was some 
slight compensation (indeed on that 
first never-forgotten Saturday night he 
was called to pay for the barrow of 
winkles, and thus smooth down the 
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tumult of the moment between the cos- 
termonger and his wife). His master 
showed a singular indifference to money, 
which he never touched or had any 
dealings in, bidding Jerningham do 
what was necessary whenever there 
was any question of payment, with a 
confidence which seemed to proceed 
rather from a certain contempt for that 
medium than from any well-founded 
trust in the man who had been recom- 
mended to him as an ordinary man and 
nothing more. In this situation of dig- 
nity, however, the servant accompa- 
nied his master through many strange 
scenes. He went with him to London, 
and to many places there where Jer- 
ningham would willingly have followed, 
or even led his lord with very different 
aims from those which the prince 
seemed to pursue. And, indeed, the 
prince’s aims were not very easy to 
fathom. He was not a charity organ- 
izer, nor an almoner, nor a missionary. 
He gave, or rather ordered Jerningham 
to give, money freely on occasion ; but 
this was certainly not his object. He 
went everywhere with the same _ in- 
quiry on his lips, *‘ What has brought 
vou to this pass?’ and he put it 
to everybody, sometimes in the most 
astonishing circumstances, addressing 
people who it might have been thought 
would have knocked him down for his 
impertinence, or at least resented it in 
some unequivocal way. But though 
they might be angry at first, they always 
ended by telling some story of strange 
things unlike those appearances which 
met the eye. One of the persons, for 
instance, thus interrogated was the 
clergyman of a large parish, a man full 
of good deeds, who was very indignant 
with the words — ** this pass ?”? What 
pass was the excellent rector in, whose 
hands were only too full of everybody 
else’s business, who was the Providence 
of somany? He had looked contemp- 
tuously, indignantly at his questioner, 
with a scorn of him as an unauthorized 
busybody which was most natural. But 
then a spell had fallen over that good 
clergyman. ‘* How did I come to this 
pass? full of tickets and cases to ex- 


amine, and subscriptions to be got?! 


gence. 
/many and varied cases ; of the women 
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How cana man help it? You go out 
full of faith, and the first person you 
meet with cheats you, and turns your 
very heart. Then you rush to the 
other side, and trust nobody ; and the 
first thing you hear is that you have 
helped to starve some real sufferer. 
Then one gets wild for a time ; and at 
the last you come to feel there’s no 
confidence to be put in anything but 
figures and cases, and cut-and-dry ma- 
chinery. There was a time when I 
was—a young fool; thinking every- 
thing was to be done by reasoning with 
them, and persuading them, and show- 
ing your affection. Ah, that’s the 
grand principle still! the love of God, 
and the sympathy of our Lord. But 
then one drifts into the organization 
tickets, and elections to hospitals, and 
so forth. Regret it ? ah, that I do with 
all my heart! If I were a young 
man again I’d stick to the higher prin- 
ciple ; but what can a poor parson do 
that has to make the best he can of 
his parish, and keep all his charities 
going ?”’ 

There was never any reproof in the 
prince’s eyes ; he heard this, and a hun- 
dred other strange avowals, with a 
calm which was never broken, and he 
was unwearied in hearing them, going 
about the world everywhere, inquiring 
from every man the secret of his diver- 
He took no notes of these 


who began with protestations of having 
been deceived, then, in the light of his 
steadfast eyes, burst forth into wailing 
plaints of folly, of the heedless rush 
into temptation, the fall, half invited, 
half defied ; or the merchant who had 
meant no harm, who had staked his 
friend’s credit for something which only 
an accident prevented from becoming 
his friend’s advantage instead of hurt ; 
or the servant who borrowed from his 
master, meaning nothing but to repay. 
Over all these persons and hundreds 
more the light which it was so difficult 
to define suffused itself, never failing 
although the sun might. Jerningham 
made out at last by much study that it 
proceeded from somewhere just over 
his master’s head, for it lighted up the 
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faces of those who were before him, 
and kept himself in a curious depth of 
shadow, so that the most earnest gaze 
fixed upon him could scarcely penetrate 
that dimness. There were many things 
in Jerningham’s mind as he thus at- 
tended upon his master. A strong 
curiosity in the first place. He could 
not in any way fathom this man. It 
was not for charity he went abeut the 
world, though sometimes he would be 
very charitable — so charitable that 
Jerningham thought that it was nothing 
but proper in the circumstances to take 
toll ; nor was it for any pleasure to him- 
self that the valet could understand. 
For what was the good of collecting all 
these stories ? The prince never talked 
of them, so far as Jerningham knew ; 
it was not for the sake of gossip. Nor 
did he seem to intend to write a book, 
for he never put pen to paper, never 
wrote a letter. The problem was one 
which could not be explained in any 
way. And there were a great many 
mysterious things about the master to 
whose service he had been sent by so 


unexceptionable a nobleman as the Earl 


of Hillesborough. He had evidently 
plenty of money, which was left in 
Jerningham’s hands, and which he 
himself never looked at. The prince 
lived as if there were no such thing as 
money in the world. When there was 
anything to pay he looked at Jerning- 
ham, and that was all that was neces- 
sary. Jerningham had pretty pickings, 
it must be allowed. He did not rob his 
master, nor permit any one else to do 
it, but he took a percentage for his 
trouble ; this appeared to him perfectly 
right and justifiable. He did not, in- 
deed, intend to do anything of the kind 
when he began. He had always been 
honest, he said to himself, and he never 
meant to be otherwise. But a percent- 
age, that was allowed everywhere when 
aman had so much trouble as he had 
—a trouble which had never been men- 
tioned or thought of when he was en- 
gaged. 

Another thing was that as the prince 
did not wear the beautiful clothes that 
had been provided for him, preferring 
his own ‘ costoome,’”’ as Jerningham 
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said, it seemed wiser that the valet 
should wear some of them than that 
they should be thrown away. Jerning- 
ham wore the coats to keep the moth 
out of them. He put on one on a.cer- 
tain day with this excellent object, and 
another day he put on another. The 
prince was larger than he, and much 
taller, yet somehow they all fitted Jer- 
ningham. It could do them nothing 
but good should the master finally make 
up his mind to put them on, that they 
should be worn to air them now and 
then. With all these things Jerning- 
ham did very well for himself and 
harmed nobody, as he himself believed. 
It did not occur to him that his master 
might one day turn upon him witli his 
usual inquiry, ‘‘ What has brought you 
to this pass ?”’ and that he might be 
compelled to reveal everything. This 
pass ! he was in no pass !_he was doing 
nothing wrong. And as for any inter- 
rogation from his master, he made very 
light of that. The prince did not ob- 
serve any of these things. In short, 
Jerningham came by degrees, notwith- 
standing the mystery that surrounded 
him, to have on the whole a consider- 
able deal of good-humored contempt for 
his prince. 

There was one thing, however, about 
which he continued to be so very. curi- 
ous that he felt no effort to be too great 
to find it out. And that was, as. has 
been said before, the mysterious light 
which accompanied his master every- 
where. It flashed upon him suddenly 
at last what it was. Going into the 
prince’s room one evening in the twi- 
light, he was astonished and blinded by 
the light which shone from a table at 
which his master had been sitting —a 
light almost level with the table, pro- 
ceeding from one central point. Jer- 
ningham drew near upon the tips of his 
toes, though the prince was not there. 
He saw then, to his amazement, that it 
was a jewel in a curious dark setting 
covered with strange signs — but it was 
not the setting or the signs that moved 
him. It was the diamond !—such a 
diamond as he had never in his life 
beheld before. You may think he was 
not likely to have had much experience 
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in diamonds ; but Jerningham had been 
in good places all his life, and had seen 
a great deal of jewellery in his day, 
though never, never anything like this ! 
It was of the size of a small watch, 
and as it lay there on the table seemed 
to represent wealth itself incarnate, 
fortune and all it brings —quite unpro- 
tected, within the reach of any chance 
person that might come into the room. 
A flood of indignation rushed through 
Jerningham’s mind at the rashness of 
his master, who could go and leave such 
& prize as that open upon the table. 
He bent over it to look at it, but it so 
blazed into his-eyes-that they were-daz- 
aed‘ and could see nothing. Lord! 
what a thing to see lying on a table 
within reach of your hand — worth 
thousands and thousands, enough to 
make a man comfortable for life ; com- 
fortable ! more than that, —rich, like a 
prince. Jerningham made a rapid cal- 
culation in his mind how a man— not 
himself! oh, not himself ! but any man 
—might dispose of such a thing. It 
would be difficult to do, for diamonds 
of that size are not common anywhere ; 
but no doubt, at least in foreign parts, 
it could be done. Anda man could get 
away to Holland or some such place 
before ever anybody knew anything 
about it. From London a man can get 
off anywhere. These thoughts flew 
through Jerningham’s mind with a sort 
of rush of moral indignation to think 
how easily it might be done, and how 
any man could do it. He put out his 
hand, not without alarm, to touch the 
wonderful thing which was worth, he 
said to himself almost bitterly, far more 
than all a man even ina good service 
could lay up in his life ; but as he was 
about cautiously to lift it he heard the 
prince’s step returning to the room, and 
fled precipitately, fearing to be asked 
what he was doing there. This was all 
that happened the first time. 

But it appeared that the prince, 


always a strange person in all his 
habits, had a fancy for reading by the 
light of his great diamond, and Jer- 
ningham saw it many times after this. 
He began vaguely to define also, after 
many questions with himself where his 
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master had hitherto hidden it, to make 
out, putting one thing to another, that 
this blazing orb of light was in reality 
no other than the shining jewel which 
he had hitherto thought no bigger than 
a glow-worm, which shone among the 
filmy folds of the prince’s headgear 
when he was out of doors. This made 
it more wonderful still to think that it 
could contract and then magnify itself in 
this way ; but Jerningham soon came to 
the conclusion that its contraction must 
be caused by some peculiarity in its set- 
ting, which partially covered it when 
worn, and subdued its size and splen- 
dor. His mind: grew more and more full 
of this diamond as time went on. He 
had been so angry at the thought that 
some one might steal it and escape to 
Holland with it, that it would be wrong 
to imagine he had any intention of 
committing such a crime ; and yet his 
mind was full of the diamond by night 
and by day. 

One night, he could scarcely tell how, 
he found himself at a late hour in the 
prince’s room. Among his other habits 
was one of walking late, and so far as 
Jerningham was aware, his master was 
out, though he had represented to him- 
self that he had heard the bell, and that 
this was the reason why he made his 
way thither at so late an hour. He was 
curious to know also (he said to himself) 
whether the prince went out with so 
valuable an ornament in his hat, alone, 
and at night, which would have been 
so foolish a thing todo. Jerningham’s 
heart gave a jump when he saw the 
blaze of the jewel on the table. The 
rest of the room, the bed and the large 
space behind, lay in total darkness, but 
a luminous cirele was drawn round the 
table upon which the diamond lay. 
He paused a moment, his heart beat- 
ing loud, and then he drifted silently, 
he afterwards said, by 
some sort of compulsion, not by his 
own will at all, into this circle of light. 
His face was a sight to see as he came 
within the range of the illumination out 
of the shadowy gloom in which all 
things. are softened. It was blazing 
with excitement, with eager cupidity, 
with that vehemence of desire which is 














so strong a passion — to have it, to pos- 
sess it, even to take it into his hands ! 
but he was also afraid. His master 
might come in upon him before he could 
escape. There might be some trap 
about the dreadful glorious thing itself. 
it almost blinded him as he looked down 
into its white flames. At last, in min- 
gled greed and terror, he put out his 
hand 

Ah ! Jerningham’s shriek would have 
wakened the Seven Sleepers; and 
there was no one to be awakened here, 
but only a perfectly collected, self-pos- 
sessed looker-on, who had seen every- 
thing with a pair of serene open eyes 
from the bed. What the prince saw 
was a man fixed and immovable, his 
countenance contorted with alarm and 
horror, standing, not as if he held the 
diamond, but as if it held him, in the 
centre of the floor, the rays of the gem 
shining round him, his features con- 
vulsed, his whole soul gone forth in that 
wild shriek. He stood trying vainly to 
disengage his fingers from the paralyz- 
ing grasp that seemed to him to have 
seized him, an image of fright and 
helplessness. ‘* Jerningham,”’ said his 
master, ‘“‘is it you? and what has 
brought you to this pass ?”’ 

“Oh, let me go, sir!” he cried. 
*Tma fool; ’mathief. Idon’t mind 
what you call me. Let me go; let me 
go! Your ’Ighness, I’d ask you on 
my bended knees, if I could bend a 
knee or move a finger! Oh, let me 
go!” 

** What did you want with my dia- 
mond ?”’ the prince said. 

‘Want with it? It was your ’Igh- 
ness’s fault leaving of it there, where a 
man couldn’t help seeing it. Want 
with it,—oh Lord! But I don’t want 
nothing now but to be let free and never 
trouble nobody any more.”’ 

** What would you have done with 
it? ’’ said the prince, in his calm tones, 
** had you got it safely away ?” 

‘* Oh Lord ! — oh Lord ! — only let me 
free of it for one moment! Id have 
sold it,’ cried Jerningham, feeling the 
words forced from him, and understand- 
ing now in his trouble how it was that 
every one had answered these ques- 
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tions —a thing he had never understood 
before. 
“To whom? not to any henest 


dealer, who would know its value.”’ 

“Tl have gone —to Holland. Td 
have found some o’ those fellows out. 
It mightn’t have been its value,” cried 
Jerningham, ‘* but it would have beena 
fortune to me. Oh, your *Ighness ! 
don’t pull the brains and the eyes out of 
a poor man’s head, but let me go! ”’ 

**And what would your life have 
been afterwards? You would have 
trembled to see me come in wherever 
you were and ask for my diamond. 
You would have been afraid to be seen 
by any one who knew you. You would 
have wandered from place to place, and 
tried every coarse pleasure which you 
cannot indulge in because you have 
your character to think of now ; and 
you would have found them all bitter in 
your mouth.”’ 

‘‘ Very likely, sir; very likely, sir,’’ 
cried Jerningham in his distress. ‘ It’s 


true; it’s true. LT’ve thought of all 
that. I knows it as well as any: man. 


Sir, Pll never ask you for a character 
nor nothing if your ’Ighness will let me 
free.”’ 

** You thought of all that ?’’ said-the 
master, in his absolute calm. 

“T did; Idid! I knows it all. But 
what’s the good of knowing when a 
thing drags you as if your soul was 
coming out of your body? It’s your 
*Ighness’s fault for leaving it there.?’ 

** Then you will do it again to-morrow 
if I let you free.” 

** Oh, never, s’help me — oh, never ! 
Yes, perhaps I will. A man never can 
tell what he’ll do. I can’t tell you a lie 
though I want to ; perhaps I will... It’s 
stronger nor me. Oh, your ’Ighness ; 
oh, for the love of God, let me free !”’ 

Jerningham was in torture. The 
blood in his veins seemed to be turned 
into fire ; sparks came from his broad- 
cloth ; his temples throbbed as if some 
dreadful machinery had been set. going 
within ; and the blaze of the diamond 
in his eyes was like those flames which 
he had heard of all his life as the re- 
ward of those who steal and lie. But 
suddenly in a moment he felt a dark, 
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still shadow over him. The machinery 
in his head stopped; the flare in his 
face was subdued ; a cool hand touched 
his ; and the cruel thing that held him 
loosed its clutches. This was what the 
sensation was —not that the diamond 
was taken from him by his master’s 
hand, which was the fact, but as if it 
had been constrained to let him go. A 
sudden sense of relief ran through 
Jerningham’s frame, but along with 
that--was it possible ?—a regret —a 
pang as of something which had all but 
been his, yet never would be his again. 

The prince put it down on the table 
on-the same spot as before. ‘* You are 
sorry,’ he said, **that you have not 
succeeded, You forget already how it 
punished you. You would try again.”’ 

‘* No, your ‘Ighness ; no, your ’Igh- 
ness,’’ said Jerningham. The sense of 





relief was in all his veins, and yet it 
was dreadful to him to give it up, and | 
have no further hope of it. There ran 
through his mind like an arrow the 
thought, that after he was dismissed 
there might be a very good chance of | 
coming back privately, and, with gloves | 
or handkerchiefs wrapped round his 
hands or something, managing better 
another time. He did not entertain 
the thought, but it flashed through him 
all the same. He stood back in the 
shade an abashed and penitent sinner, 
notwithstanding this flash of thought. 

‘*T asks no warning, sir, after what 
have ’appened; no board-wages nor 
nothing. I’m thankful to your ’Igh- 
ness for a-letting of me off. I asks no 
character. _Mr. Jones of the hotel will 
see, sir, as [ leaves everything right, 
and not a pin out of its place. Um— 
I’m a good servant, sir,’ said Jerning- 
ham. He paused for a moment, his 
intromissions with his master’s gar- 
ments and his percentages jumping up 
suddenly into his face. Then he added, 
‘I, mayn’t be strong to resist a great 
temptation as has been left before my 
eyes ; but I’m a good servant, sir, and 
nobody can speak different.”’ 

‘** You intended, then, to go away ?”’ 
said the prince, with a smile. ‘No; 
you need not go away. I shall not dis- 





miss you. You will, perhaps, attempt 
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to do this again? Well, you know be- 
forehand what the issue will be, and I 
need not say any more. We understand 
each other, I think ? in this and also in 
the other little ways si 

‘¢ What other little ways, sir?” said 
Jerningham, holding his head _ high ; 
but it was very difficult to keep any 
pretence up in the presence of his mas- 
ter. ‘“‘If your ’Ighness is_ satisfied, 
sir, so am I,’’ he added, lowering his 
eyes and his tone. 

The prince’s laugh was not unkindly, 
yet it rung into Jerningham’s very 
heart, and stung him much more than 
a lecture. ‘*I am satisfied —that we 
understand each other,’’? he said, and 
dismissed the culprit with a wave of his 
hand. 

And this was how the strange inci- 
dent ended. .A master that had no 
respect for himself as a master; that 
could find out an attempt at robbery 
and never dismiss the man; that left 
the most valuable property about, and 


jall his money in Jerningham’s hands, 


notwithstanding that he knew Jerning- 
ham to be a rogue —as if it didn’t mat- 
ter —as if nothing mattered! ‘Lord! 
I'd have turned him neck and crop out 
o’ the ’ouse. I'd have in with him 
into the hands of the police sooner than 
look at him. He shouldn’t never ’ave 
’ad a day’s grace from me!” Jerning- 
ham said to himself, putting himself in 
his master’s place ; but he was on the 
whole relieved to be going to bed as if 
nothing had happened, with his char- 
acter safe, and no longer any necessity 
for flying to Holland or elsewhere in 
order to realize his ill-gotten gains. 

It was shortly after this that the 
prince went for the first time to Hilles- 
borough, though, as the reader may 
recollect, it was Lord Hillesborough 
who had arranged everything for him 
on his arrival in England. He was re- 
ceived with great state as became the 
highest rank — indeed, though he never 
stood upon his greatness, and his title 
was never fully announced, he had at 
the same time never hesitated to accept 
the name of prince as natural and be- 
fitting his condition. When the old earl 
came out to the door to meet him, their 
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rencounter was considered by many 
persons to be both curious and touch- 
ing. Lord Hillesborough had travelled 
much in jis life ; he had been all over 
the world—everywhere, people said, 
without knowing very well what that 
word meant. He had penetrated far 
into the East, he had gone through 
Africa (as was said ; for much less was, 
known of Africa in those days than 
now). As for Europe and such little 
holiday journeyings as are to be accom- 
plished there, he thought nothing of 
them ; and that he‘should have met in 
his wanderings a mysterious prince 
whom nobody knew, yet who was every 
inch a prince, bearing his superiority 
in every feature and action, was a very 
natural thing. But it was strange and 
pathetic, as people say, to see that very 
old man, full of dignities and honors, 
bowing low before the stranger, who 
greeted him with the warmest cor- 
diality, but no such demonstrations of 
respect. Lord Hillesborough hurried 


down the steps to open the carriage 
door with his own aged, ivory hands. 


He murmured something about so poor 
a means of conveyance, though his car- 
riage was good enough for the queen 
herself. The prince smiled in the most 
gracious and affectionate manner ; he 
put his hand to his heart, his lips, and 
his forehead by way of greeting ; finally, 
when he got out he put an arm round 
the old gentleman like a son, and 
seemed to raise him thus like a feather 
up the flight of majestic steps, which 
were usually a great strain upon Lord 
Hillesborough’s limbs and breath. “I 
am glad to arrive at your house, my old 
friend,” he said. ‘*‘ And I am honored 
above all honors to see you here,”’ said 
the old man. The prince drew the old 
earl’s arm within his own—and those 
who were watching saw, as if some air 
of youth and strength had blown that 
way, his countenance clear like the 
sun, and light come into his eyes. See 
what friendship does, they said, even 
to so old a man! For he no longer 
looked old when this glorious young 
prince —so more than common tall, so 
splendid in his bearing, in his strange 





yct noble dress, and with — now clearly 
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shining and displayed —a diamond big- 
ger than the Koh-i-noor shining through 
the filmy folds of his headdress — had 
him by the hand. 

There was a party of some eminence 
assembled at Hillesborough, presuma- 
bly to meet the prince, though, so far as 
I am aware, the name of this illustrious 
convive had not been mentioned directly 
to any of them. The old earl had 
spoken, however, to some, of a friend 
whom he expected, who was making a 
sort of voyage of discovery in En- 
gland, a member of a very old princely 
race, ‘‘of a civilization much anterior 
to ours,” he said. What did he mean ? 
a Brahmin prince from India — perhaps 
a sacred llama from Thibet —‘‘ one of 
old Hillesborough’s swans, who are 
mere geese,’ a witty member of the 
party said. But they did not laugh 
when they were presented to the mys- 
terious and noble personage who ap- 
peared among them — though there was 
scarcely one who was not distinguished 
in one way or another—like an eagle 
among the lesser birds, rather than a 
swan. He talked with them freely and 
upon all subjects, with an easy grace of 
utterance which was very surprising in 
a foreigner. And he was not a Hin- 
doo ; no dark nor even dusky blood ran 
in the veins which traversed visibly on 
his temples, in lines of blue, the milk- 
white of his complexion. He might 
have been an Anglo-Saxon for his fair- 
ness ; but he was not an Anglo-Saxon, 
—the type was much higher, more 
intellectual, and finer than anything 
produced among our races. There was 
a keen ethnographer among the party 
who was eager to identify him, yet en- 
tirely baffled by the prince’s imperturb- 
able and smiling incapacity for being 
questioned. He questioned a great deal 
himself on his own part, and knew 
almost everything about the private 
history of most of the people there, and’ 
this almost exclusively from themselves, 
for he encouraged no gossip. Day by 
day his fellow-guests wondered more 
and more at him,—at his points of 
view, the opinions he expressed, and 
his curious spectator attitude in respect 
to everything that went on. He blamed 
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nothing, they observed, attacked noth- 
ing—had not a word to say about the 
foreign policy of England, nor her treat- 
ment of the distant States in which her 
sons had made their settlements. This 
was a thing that was eagerly expected 
from him at first. A foreigner himself, 
and evidently one from the far East or 
South, there was nothing so likely as. 
that he should criticise the methods of 
Great Britain with those conquered or 
allied provinces, and the vast world 
of heathenism which she had more or 
less subdued. But to the surprise 
especially of a Cabinet minister, who 
was one of the party, he said nothing 
at all on this point. He did not even 
attempt to make out that his own race 
was more truly civilized than the Brit- 
ish, and might with truth call them 
barbarians. He never spoke, indeed, 
of his own race at all. Sometimes he 
would exchange a recollection with 
Lord Hillesborough of some particular 
moment or occurrence through which 
they had passed together, and on these 
occasions named him apparently by a 
name which was quite unknown, and 
indeed never was caught by any one, 
ach hearer making of it a different 
sound —a word of a language which 
nobody had ever heard before. 

The mysterious visitor caused great 
interest and excitement among the 
guests at Hillesborough. He was heard 
of through all the county ; and people 
to whom it was half a day’s journey 
came to call, with a sense that the 
very crown and climax of all old Lord 
Hillesborough’s eccentricities was thus 
to be seen and taken account of. But 
the prince’s visit was of still more im- 
portance to some of those who were 
most closely at hand. 


CHAPTER III. 

Lorp HILLEsBorouGH had never 
married ; but he was not without ties 
of family on that account. He had led 
a wild and wandering youth, and for 
the greater part of his middle age had 
been pursuing researches, which no- 
body could quite trace out, in distant 
parts of the universe, sometimes for 
years together dropping out of the 
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knowledge of men. He had got beyond 
the climax of life when he returned 
and took for the first time possession of 
his ancestral place and honors. There 
he had neither been unaware of nor in- 
different to the responsibilities of such 
a position. He had done all that a 
member of the House of Lords can to 
stimulate good legislation and control 
bad,— which is the highly important 
and useful office of that body, — taking 
care that the nation should have full 
time to think, and do nothing rashly 
or unadvisedly. He had taken up many 
schemes which seemed visionary to his 
colleagues and fellows, and some which 
were very practical and excellent. His 
estates were governed with great care 
under his own special supervision — no 
wrong being left without a remedy, and 
no poverty which could be helped being 
permitted to exist. Whatever was best 
in the way of leases and improvements 
to the farmers, and of good cottages, 
allotments, and indulgences to the 
laborers, existed on his land before the 
younger theorists had begun to speak 
of such schemes. He was not alto- 
gether successful — what man is or can 
be ?—and yet life was as tolerable at 
and about Hillesborough as it could 
well be made. He could not change 
the nature or the character of his sur- 
roundings. He that was unclean was 
unclean still, except now and then when 
a miracle would happen with which 
Lord Hillesborough had nothing to do. 
IIe did not believe that allotments or 
anything else that he could do would 
save either men’s souls or bodies ; but 
when that divine something did come 
into an erring man’s breast which 
makes him a good man —a miracle still 
daily accomplished among us, heaven 
be praised ! which is greater than heal- 
ing — the old lord acknowledged it with 
reverence however it came, — whether 
by means of the Methodist preacher in 
the village, or by the ministrations of 
an anachronism under the form of a 
modern brother of St. Benedict, or by 
more intimate and secret help from 
heaven, —always allowing that this 
gift from God was beyond all allot- 
ments, and that to be made good was 
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the one primery necessity of life. This 
was a point in which he differed from 
most law-makers of to-day; and yet 
he was very modern in his way, and 
scorned no suggestion, even when com- 
ing from the least venerable quarter, 
which seemed to have any good in it. 
He was surrounded, in consequence, 
with what might be called a very high 
average of general well-being. More, 
perhaps, is scarcely to be looked for, 
whatever men may do or say. 

I have said, however, that he did not 
want for the ties of a family, notwith- 
standing that he had never married, 
and had consequently no children of 
his own. His house was superintended 
and reigned over by his sister, Lady 
Elizabeth Camden, who had an only 
daughter, to whom the old gentleman 
was much attached; and it was the 
home of his nephew and heir, the son 
of a younger brother, who had been 
Lord Hillesborough’s favorite in life. 
It was the evident and most common- 
place conclusion that these two young 
persons, both so dear to the master of 
the house and both se deeply indebted 
to his bounty, should marry and carry 
on the lineage after him ; but this most 
desirable and natural issue had been 
put aside some time before, when it 
became evident that Arthur was not 
likely to turn out so well as had been 
hoped. There were many excuses for 
him, people said. Why should he 
work either at school or college, when 
he knew there was no need whatever 
that he should do so, and when, without 
any exertion, he could have everything 
that is desirable in life? No doubt he 
would sow his wild oats, and settle 
down and marry some nice girl, and be 
as irreproachable‘as most of his fathers 
had been before him. Anyhow, he 
should not marry Lucy, Lady Elizabeth 
said, and she was a woman not given to 
changing her mind. At the same time 
she had indicated, which perhaps was 
not so wise, the man who was to marry 
Lucy, who was already.an epitome of 
all the virtues, a man with very fine 
estates and a good deal of money, and 
universally approved of wherever he 
went. But, unfortunately, Lucy was 
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not of her mother’s opinion in this 
latter respect. Therefore, even in this 
admirably regulated house, with such 
a man as Lord Hillesborough at its 
head, all was not peace as it ought to 
have been. He was an example to the 
whole county, but it was not an exam- 
ple which was efficacious in his own 
house. And yet these two erring young 
people were both very fond of him, and 
considered him the best of men. They 
would have liked to please him ; there 
was no opposition to him in either of 
their minds. Sometimes they were 
both in rebellion in different ways 
against Lady Elizabeth; but Uncle 
Hillesborough was to both the most 
loved and trusted of friends. 

It was not long before this state of 
things was made very apparent to the 
prince. He fathomed it the first even- 
ing, when he saw the young people 
doing their utmost to entertain their 
guests, though nothing could have been 
more natural or delightful than the 
family affection between them. What 
might have been the confidences be- 
tween him and Lord Hillesborough I 
cannot say — nor if there were any con- 
fidences ; but it was not very long be- 
fore this important and evidently most 
influential visitor, whose manners were 
such as gained everybody’s trust, was 
sought by young Arthur with his tale, 
and a prayer for hisintervention. ‘‘ For 
one can see that Uncle Hillesborough 
thinks nothing too much to do for you,” 
he said. “If Lord Hillesborough is 
so good, is not that a reason why I 
should be very cautious what I ask 
him ?”’ said the prince, with a smile. 
But he soon was made aware very 
plainly what it was the young man had 
toask. He listened patiently, and then 
he proceeded in his usual way to trace 
the trouble to its cause. 

‘¢ What,’ he said, in the words he 
had already used so often, ** has brought 
you to this pass ? — for one like you, so 
young, so full of happiness, so well 
off, cannot have come to despair in a 
day. What has brought you to this 
pass ? ” 

‘**Oh, I don’t know,”’ said the young 
man, with his hands in his pockets, 
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swaying backward and forward against 
the light of the broad window — 
“nothing that was very bad. I got 
drawn in abit with fellows Lhad known 
at school, — not for any harm, only for 
fun, don’t you know. Every one bets 
a little; and you never think when 
you begin that you can’t stop just when 
you please. Then that leads to other 
things. When you get into your first 
hole, and see what an ass you’ve been, 
the thing you want most is not to think 
about it. It seems no use thinking 
about it when you can’t mend it. Then 
fellows tell you how by risking a little 
more you have such a good chance of 
recovering yourself ; and then you get 
awfully excited, and you heap on every- 
thing, and you feel sure you must win 
this time. Some fellows do, and set 
themselves straight and then pull up, 
and are not a bit the worse for it. 
That’s what I meant. They are actu- 
ally the better for it, don’t you know, 
getting such loads of experience ; and, 
after ail, nothing but experience ever 
teaches a man. Well! then wher you 


have everything in the world hanging 
upon the chance of what is going to 
happen at a race meeting, or something 
else of that sort—don’t you see your 
head’s not any good for work or read- 
ing, and you can’t bear home or being 


quiet. You have got not to think ; and 
the only way not to think is to keep 
yourself in a whirl with —well, with 
other things ; and so you get into what 
people call dissipation, without want- 
ing to, without meaning to, just to keep 
yourself from thinking - 

The prince said nothing, but shook 
his head ; there was perhaps a half 
smile on his face —or so at least the 
young man thought. 

**What’s the good of talking?” he 
said ; ‘*I can see you know it all quite 
well; and of course, however far off 
your country is, and however mysteri- 
ous you make it, Uncle Hillesborough 
and you— human nature, I suppose, is 
the same there as here.” 

The prince did not make any reply to 
this ; he continued to shake his head. 
“It seems to me,’ he said, “that if, 
instead of taking precautions against 
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thinking, you had allowed yourself to 
think, all might have been mended at 
any moment before things came to this 
pass.”’ 

**T didn’t come to a man like you,” 
cried the youth, almost indignantly, ‘‘ to 
be told that! Why, any old woman 
could have told me that! Don’t you 
know how it draws you on? Oh, hang 
it all, you must know ! You can’t have 
come to know such lots of things, and 
to understand men so well, without find- 
ing that out. It draws you on; and in 
a kind of a way you like to be drawn 
on; and you think it’s life, and all 
that ; and after a while you can’t bear 
the quiet of home, and the routine. 
You must have something to excite 
you, to fill up the gaps. I don’t know 
why things that are called wrong should 
always be nicer than things that are 
called right. They make you spin, they 
keep you going. But it isn’t because 
they’re wicked you care for them ; it’s 
because they are fun.” 

**'To me they seem very poor fun,” 
the stranger said. 

‘* Well, perhaps,” said the youth, 
subdued. ‘* You’re above all that. I 
shouldn’t suppose they would seem fun 
to you. I—shouldn’t like it if they 
were. They’re not always fun, to tell 
the truth, even to me ; but they keep a 
fellow on. But you don’t blame me 
badly, do you,—you that know what 
men are?’ he added, after a pause, 
glancing up with a pleading look, like 
the insinuating plea of a child. 

“Yes,” said the prince, “I blame 
you ; but still more, I wonder at you, 
selling your youth and all your chances 
and hopes for less than the mess of pot- 
tage! That was always something, — 
it satisfied a hunger of the moment; 
but yours are only the husks that the 
swine eat.” 

‘Oh, I say!” cried the youth ; then 
he paused, and said penitently, with a 
drooping head, ‘“‘I believe you’re not 
far wrong. I have been a dreadful ass, 
that is the truth.’’ He looked up again 
with his boyish, insinuating plea. ‘ But 
I’ve Jearned better now. I’ve bought 
my experience. Prince! if you will 
get Uncle Hillesborough to look over 
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things this once, and start me straight, 
you shall see it will be very different 
another time.”’ 

‘““ Will it be very different?” said 
the other. ‘If you had meant wrong 
the first time, and now meant right the 
second, I think there would be better 
hope ; but you meant only fun, as you 
say ; and how can you be sure that you 
will not mean fun again ?”’ 

“Oh, by Jove!” cried the young 
man, “I know better now! Fun’s 
very well, but if it can only end ina 
revolver, one sees that won’t pay. I’m 


up to a great many things now that I 
you'll 


If 


9 


never thought of before. 
stand my friend, prince 

“In any way, in every way that is 
permitted, I shall certainly stand your 
friend,” the stranger said, in his grave 
tones but with his benignant look. 

Young Arthur could not burst out 
with his schoolboy exuberance, ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you; thank you awfully!” as 
he had intended. He was silenced by 
that look, which seemed to mean so 
much more than the words meant, 
which is not the usual way ; but yet he 
did not know what they meant. He 
went away a little awestricken ; yet he 
was full of hope. 

And it was, I think, the same day 
that Lucy also sought the stranger with 
her story. She was more timid than 
her cousin. She had no confession of 
wrong-doing to make, in Arthur’s way, 
but yet it was dreadful to the girl to be 
in opposition to her mother, and to be 
appealing to a person she knew so 
little. She said to him prettily, with 
downcast eyes, that she did not know 
how it was that it seemed more natural 
to speak to him than to any of her old 
friends whom she had known all her 
life. 

‘¢ Perhaps it is because I am a stran- 
ger,”’ said the prince. 

“Oh,” cried Lucy, “perhaps it is 
that! The others would either take 
sides with mamma or blame her —and 
she is not to be blamed, she is right ; 
but oh, prince, you who know every- 
thing, I can’t help thinking I am right 
too.”’ 

“JT am afraid I don’t know every- 
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thing. I am only an inquirer among 
you little young people on the earth ; 
but you will teach me to know ” 

**]—teach you!” cried Lucy, clap- 
ping her hands; ‘but if you don’t 
know everything, you understand, and 
that is better. Oh, prince, I am so full 
of trouble and difficulty! One thinks 
naturally that anything one wishes for, 
very, very much, must be wrong, you 
know. But this Iam quite, quite sure 
is not wrong.”’ 

‘¢ Tell me what it is,” he said, with a 
smile. 

She gave him a quick glance, and 
then drooped her head again. ‘* You 
will know,”’ she said very softly, ‘‘ even 
though I didn’t tell you, that it must be 
something about — about my marriage, 
prince.”’ 

The last words came out with a little 
rush, as if Lucy were glad to get them 
said. ‘“*Oh!”’ he said, ‘‘is that so ?”’ 

‘¢ What else could it be ?”’ said Lucy, 
with a sigh. ‘‘Of course on no other 
subject would I oppose mamma. I 
know that she understands most things 
far better than I do; and she is very, 
very good. She is my best friend ; she 
loves me more than anybody in the 
world. Oh, prince! you must not 
think I don’t know that.”’ 

The prince smiled, looking down on 
her benignantly, but said no word. 

*¢ But when you think that it is I who 
must pass my life with him, not she 
—and that there is one whom — whom 
I while the other, though I know 
he is a good man, and that mamma is 
right about him, and —and all that — 
yet I could not, I could not bear him, 
oh, prince, how could I? when there 
is another — another ! ”’ 

Lucy put up her hands to her face 
with a little sound of tears. 

“Tell me about this other,’’ the 
stranger said ; ‘‘ sit down and be com- 
posed and tell me — everything you can 
tell ” 

**T can tell you —all!”’ cried the girl. 
**T couldn’t to anybody else ; but I am 
sure you must have loved—some one, 
very, very much, and you understand.” 

He smiled over her downcast head, 
and in answer to the sudden upward 
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glance of her wet eyes; but the smile 
was mysterious, reticent, opening no 
confidences on his own part. He did 
not assent to the assertion she made, 
nor yet contradict it. His attention 
was given solely to the suppliant, not 
disturbed by any reflection from expe- 
riences of his own. 

‘This gentleman,’ said Lucy, plung- 
ing into the middle of her subject, 
‘‘whom mamma thinks so much of, is 
old —at least older a great deal. I 
seem to have always known him. He 
is very nice, and he has always been 
very good tome. I might have done — 
what mamma and he wanted, and never 
known anything better, and just lived 
dull and half alive all my days. But 
one day last summer I went over quite 
by accident to see —some other girls 
at Horndean. I had not been invited. 
It was only because it was a fine day, 
and Uncle Hillesborough had given me 
my pretty little pony-cart, and I thought 
I should like to go; just a fancy —and 
quite by accident.”’ 

‘Quite by accident,” the prince 
echoed, in a tone which made Lucy 
look up at him once more ; but she did 
not understand either his look or his 
mysterious, spectator smile. 

** And there was—some one, who 
“ame in for tennis quite by accident 
too ; they had not asked him ; they did 
not even know he was at home. And 
we drew each other for partners in the 
game, and we played all the afternoon ; 
and afterwards he walked by the side 
of the pony-cart half the way home. 
IIe walks so quickly and so light, he 
went as fast as the pony. Oh, prince, 
do not you think that when we met like 
this, without a thought, knowing noth- 
ing about it, that it must have been 
Providence — Providence ? heaven it- 
self that brought us together when we 
never knew !”’ 

** And this was the man ?”’ the prince 
asked. 

**Oh yes!” cried Lucy with fervor, 
clasping her hands, too earnest even to 
blush, ‘‘this was the man! the only 
man —the only, only one that I could 
ever And it is all so different. I 
might have married the other gentle- 
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man whom I was always meant to 
marry, and never known what it was at. 
all—— But the first moment I saw 
Harry I knew. I was ready to put my 
hand in his and go with him anywhere ; 
and I don’t mind if he is poor or rich, 
we could always, always get on to- 
gether. We don’t need even to speak 
to understand each other. We know 
what we mean—he me, and I him. 
And to think that we should have met 
like that - 

** Quite by accident,” the prince re- 
peated, in his musing tone. 

**I prefer to say,” said Lucy, with 
great gravity and solemnity, ‘‘ by Prov- 
idence, prince! It seems accident to 
us, but God,’?—the girl lowered her 
voice with tender reverence and enthu- 
siasm, —‘* God must have put us down 
for each other long before, and brought 
it about so, that we might always see 
his hand in it. He thinks so too. We 
are quite, quite sure that it has all been 
brought about by heaven. They say, 
you know, that marriages are made in 
heaven,”’ she added, flashing a wistful 
smile at him out of her shining wet 
eyes. 

** Andis it a proof for that that earth 
opposes ?”’ the prince asked. 

‘* Mamma opposes,” said Lucy ; * this 
is my great trial. He is not rich, and 
the other gentleman of course is ; and 
she still wants me to marry him, as if 
our love was a mere fancy and meant 
nothing ; when it means everything — 
our whole lives! Oh, prince! you can 
help us ; everybody listens to you.” 

** But,’ he said, **do you not think 
that your mother knows best ? that this 
gentleman, whom I do not know, whom 
she has chosen and selected for, you, 
who has thought of you for years, is 
very likely a better mate for you than 
one whom you have met without any 
choice, inadvertently, quite, as you say, 
by accident.”’ 

‘* Love doesn’t choose,’’ cried Lucy, 
“it comes! it doesn’t think of being 
suitable or not, it just is, and there is no 
more to be said. Oh, prince! I shall 
think you do not know so much as I 
supposed, have not had so much expe- 
rience as I thought if you don’t know 
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that. It is the only thing in all the 
world that is quite, quite true.” 

‘‘ Itseems a beautiful thing — through 
your eyes,”’ he said ; ‘but if I talked 
with your mother si 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ cried Lucy, * would not 
deny that — nobody would deny it; 
they may try to get over it, but they 
would not deny it; for everybody at 
least, though they may go against their 
knowledge — which is blasphemy — 
knows what love is.”’ 

** They know what love is ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, yes, prince! and that it 
comes like the wind in the Bible where 
it listeth —bloweth where it listeth — 
comes when no one is thinking of it, 
without any invitation, without any 
arrangement.”’ 

** Quite by accident !”’ the prince re- 
peated, with a smile. 





CHAPTER IV. 





THE party at Hillesborough being, as 
has been said, a party composed of very 
distinguished persons, with aims and 
pursuits much above the common, was 
greatly occupied at this particular mo- 





ment by discussions concerning the 
best means of reforming society, and 
especially concerning the condition of | 
the poor, which takes up so much | 
thought and so many anxious plans in 
this generation. There were some very 
active advocates of that which calls 
itself the service of man, and which 
considers itself an immense improve- 
ment upon the service of God, though 
that has been for many hundred years 
the rule by which loving your neighbor 
as yourself was given forth as the half 
of law and religion, And there were | 
also many who went in the ways of | 
that older faith. Much discussion, not | 
only between these different methods, | 
but upon —to their credit be it said — 
the best way in which each man could | 
try his own method without ae 
his neighbor’s — was naturally rife, and 
many schemes were debated in the 
hearing of the stranger, who listened 
so courteously to every speaker, but 
never put in any suggestion or advice 
of his own. This was his general atti- 





tude —hearing everybody speak, with- 
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out either criticism or judgment, 
collecting all opinions, and listening 
with grave respect to what the very 
humblest had tosay. But naturally his 
imposing presence and all the prestige 
that surrounded him, the sense of supe- 
rior intelligence and understanding 
which everybody felt who approached 
him, made this silence on his part un- 
natural, and he soon was referred to on 
all sides for his opinion. ‘*One who 
has seen so much as you have,” it was 
said, ‘* with so many varied experiences 
—so great a student of human nature 
——’’ These words came from differ- 
ent speakers, all. pressing. upon. him. to 
know what he thought. 

“A student of human nature, am 
I?” he said. ‘* Yes, it is perhaps the 
distinction which Iam most willing to 
adopt. My studies have not been of 
long duration nor so profound as I 
should like them to be. But still — hu- 
man nature is the most interesting thing 
in the world, —a thing which above all, 
as the Scriptures say, the other 
races desire to look into.”’ 

** Tt is flattering to the Scriptures to 
be quoted by you—if a little unex- 
pected and old-fashioned,’ some one 
said, 

** Ah, you think so? I am old-fash- 
ioned. I have heard even from some 
of your clever people that I do not ex- 
ist,’ said the prince, with a smile. 

There was a little chorus of half- 
laughter. ‘* Berkeley, you mean,”’ with 
little liftings of the eyebrows, however, 
between some of the hearers and a mur- 
mur of * Old-fashioned indeed !”’ 

The prince replied to this murmur as 
if it had been the voice of the com- 
pany in general, distinguishing the 
whisperer, who had been only heard in 
the shape of an inarticulate murmur by 
the rest. ‘‘ Very old-fashioned, as I 
told you, keeping many primary ideas ; 
and I have always found very great 
interest in the human race. To us who 
are bound by other rules, the mere ex- 
istence of this delightful vagrant in the 
universe —a creature always choosing, 
always changing, acting according toa 
will which is not the same for two days 
together — is the miracle of miracles ; a 
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being so strange! that can lift up its 
reasonings, its little round of fantastic 
argument, against the Lord of heaven 
and earth ; that can defy him, and yet 
is not consumed ; whose laws of living 
are so unlike everything else; with 
whom nothing is settled, nothing cer- 
tain; the plaything, not of chance, as 
you say, or of fate, as your predeces- 
sors said, but of something far more 
fantastic and wayward still, his own 
will. Sometimes I have noticed that a 
woman, that a child, as being a still 
more marked embodiment of the law 
of your being, is an object of the same 
tender amused observation to you as 
the universe in general gives to your 
race.”’ 

The circle gathered closer around the 
prince, with looks, some of aroused 
curiosity, others of offended surprise. 
‘“*Our race —which I suppose, what- 
ever difference there may be in nation- 
ality, is yours also. You philosophers 
of the East take much upon you, but 
scarcely to be above humanity,’’ one 
speaker said. 

‘¢ The prince is from Thibet. 
it,”’ said another, with a laugh. 

But the attitude of Lord Hillesbor- 
ough was the most curious of all. He 
stood with an expression of the deepest 
anxiety, and also of an almost agonized 
entreaty, upon his face, addressing that 
speechlessly with look and gesture to 
his friend. The prince gave him a 
smile, waving his hand as if gently put- 
ting the remonstrance away. He made 
no reply to the comments of the other 
spectators. 

‘*Your schemes,’’ he said, ‘are 
good; there is muchin them of that 
divine charity which some of you ac- 
knowledge (as if you were paying a 
compliment to your God) and some of 
you do not. You will do something by 
them, all of you, in proportion to the 
heart you put into them; yet you will 
never do anything. For why? It is 
impossible that you should ever suc- 
ceed.”’ 

** And why should we not ever suc- 
ceed ?”? askedone. The circle laughed ; 
it was angry, — there was quite a tumult 
of feeling round the speaker. 


I knew 
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‘** Because you have to do with a race 
which learns nothing, which makes no 
progress, which begins again afresh in 
every generation ™ 

His voice was lost in a chorus of 
laughter and exclamations. ‘‘ This is 
too much, in the very age and birthday 
of the science of evolution. We allow 
all that the Mystic can demand as a 
matter of argument; but no prog- 
ress ? Prince, this is too much !”’ 

**'You did not think, I suppose, that 
I spoke of your machinery ? — the 
great paraphernalia of life-convenience 
that you build about yourselves. That 
does not make you true or pure, or to 
walk humbly with your God. What is 
it this earth of yours wants to make 
it happy and free of those evils you 
contend with ?” 

*¢ Ah, tell us that!’ some one cried. 

**T will tell you that; it is simple. 
It is like what you say to a child ; it is 
to be good. It is that it should get 
once more into harmony with the will 
of God. It is that it should eschew 
evil, learn to do well. It is that it 
should become natural to be pure, to be 
temperate, to be true. It is that no 
man should hurt his neighbor, or tempt 
his neighbor, or vex his neighbor any 
more ; that there should be no excess, 
no breach of the rules of nature, no 
rebellion against the institutions of 
God —— ”’ 

“Ah, that, par exemple! long ser- 
mons and daily prayers and so forth ! ” 

The prince took no notice. He went 
on with his calm voice, as of one who 
knew no argument, who stated only 
the most evident unassailable fact : 
‘** Whereas,” he said, ‘*every human 
dwelling is full of rebellion and refusal. 
It is the first thing in the outset of a 
child upon life. That which is or- 
dained is resisted ; the principle of all 
things is to contradict. It seemed to 
us others a wonderful possession to 
have this will, this power of choice—a 
virtue which none of us could reach 
who were bound by other laws — the 
very flower of being ; not to follow our 
Father’s guidance only by necessity of 
nature, but to do it by choice, selecting 
his noble will by the glory of its own 
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manifestation as the best, the only 
way. Who to be so much envied, so 
much thought of, as Men? Even after- 
wards there was still a charm. It is 
more wonderful than any evolution —I 
take your word,” he said, looking round 
him with a smile — ‘‘ to see a creature 
of God, standing, choosing, amid all the 
powers of heaven and earth — every- 
thing in love and subordination save he 
—he alone, by his nature free to do 
what he will. Think of it! We did so 
and sang for joy. The triumph and 
the height of all seemed to us to be so 
made that you could choose. Those 
who choose not but obey, — who know 
not hatred nor falsehood nor disturb- 
ance, but only the law of love, —ap- 
plauded, acclaimed to the farthest 
depths of the infinite. To us, I tell 


you, it is a charm still to see every new 
man come into the world, to see him 
hesitate which turn he will take, to see 
everything placed before him and _ his 
own soul confirm the lesson, and expe- 
rience point out and conscience protest. 
Ah, you know that process, every one 


of you. It is another evolution than 
your science dreams of. The father 
has learned the lesson, but that does not 
teach the son. Over and over, over 
and over, your own children show it 
forth before you. To each new gen- 
eration the world begins over again ; 
ach new man makes his choice like 
the first mau —untaught by what has 
gone before him, undaunted by the 
misery of the past.”’ 

The group which had gathered round 
the prince was silent. Some of them 
looked at each other askance, as if say- 
ing he has heard of So-and-so or So- 
and-so; for there were those there 
who had learned that lesson bitterly in 
the ruin of their children or their 
friends. Those who felt in themselves 
that this stranger was perhaps playing 
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smile came upon it. His eyes grew 
luminous and soft as if with tears. . He 
broke forth in a voice that was slightly 
broken with a sound of half weeping 
and half laughter. ‘‘ But. all by acci- 
dent!” he said. ‘The new man 
pauses ; he thinks; he chooses in his 
heart ; it is solemn to him as the move- 
ment of the spheres — when lo! a little 
breeze rises ; a little cloud floats over 
him; a bird sings; a comrade calls ; 
and he turns—into the other way. 
Not with intention —he-has no mind to 
go wrong ; it is only for once —for a 
moment —and all will be well again. 
And as it begins so it goes on. His 
life, that was to be so lofty and so great, 
becomes an accident — the accident of 
accidents. He does not know when he 
wakes in the morning how far he may 
have gone ere night. He goes out 
heedless and smiling, and meets Ruin 
round the first corner. He makes a 
thousand plans, and then foils them all 
in a moment by the lifting of his hand. 
He cannot tell from hour to hour where 
his steps are to carry him. He remem- 
bers, and ponders, and knows yet 
next time does the same. We who look 
on are moved by I cannot tell you what 
wonder, what interest, what pity! We 
would shout aloud to warn him, but 
our voices are not as his ; and who can 
warn him who knows all that we could 
tell him, and the penalties, better than 
we—yet makes no diiference ? The 
wisest cannot. tell what he will do next 
—where his steps may stray. We 
watch him as you might watch a child 
upon the edge of a precipice. He tot- 
ters ; he stumbles ; he turns aside ; the 
butterfly leads him now to the edge of 
destruction, now away laughing to the 


| flowery fields ; then while you rejoice, 


back again like the flight of a bird — 
over, into the darkness! Ah!” cried 
the stranger, with a voice that burst 


upon the secrets of their lives, con-| forth like a great organ, ‘“‘ that last 


fronted him with a pale defiance not 


to betray their consciousness of that | 


alone is what appals you. You think 
then that all is over — whereas it is the 


truth ; but all were still overawed by | great escape.” 


his bearing, and the wonder of his 
attitude, and what he said. 


He paused a little, nobody saying a 


| word, then resumed in a calmer tone : 


His face suddenly melted as he looked | ‘‘ How are you to set right this round 


round after that address. 


A tender | 


of accident? You cannot make any 
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man begin where his father left off, or 
profit by his experience. But I have 
learned one great thing by coming here, 
and it has been a consolation to me 
unspeakable, almost making up for 
everything. It is that he very rarely 
means any harm when he _ begins. 
What he intends is to do well. Take 
this to your heart, you that are truly 
troubled. Very, very rarely do they 
mean any harm. There is one here 
who meant to be anoble man like those 
he belonged to — but one heedless step 
after another has brought him face to 
face with. despair.. Ah!’ 
prince, with a little start of pleasure, 
looking round him, ‘this law works 
also in things which are not evil but 
good. I see another who went forth 
one day like a child to her play, and 
met — another who is to be her com- 
panion through earth and _ heaven. 
They did not plot it nor plan. An hour 
before they had never heard each 
other’s names. An hour after and the 
link that is never to be broken was 
welded between them. They met — by 
accident. Can I tell you how this was 
done? NotI; nor can they. Love 
is ; it is not known how it comes ; it 
is an accident like all the rest.’’ Here 
he turned towards his host and called 
him by that name which no one under- 
stood, or could ever catch distinctly. 
‘“‘ Brother,’ he said, with a tone of 
mild authority, ‘* you will look to these 
two, for they are yours. See to it.” 
He paused again, then turned to the 
little anxious crowd which was full of 
ager curiosity. ‘*The strange thing 
is,” he said, ‘* that this free soul, this 
being all will and independence, has 
never yet, amid all his vagaries, chosen 
fully and always to be good. This was 
what we looked for, hoped for, fully ex- 
pected —that out of so many there 
would be one here and there who in 
the fulness of his will would choose. 
There was One as you all know ; but he 
was the only one in heaven or the uni- 
verse who could do whatever he would, 
whose existence was his own to use 
as he pleased. There might have been 
some among us who would gladly have 


tried, but each of us belongs to his own! to be good. 


said.- the 
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sphere, and has his own duty to render ; 
and who could tell that with man’s will 
we might not have failed as he does. 
There was but One bound by no law; 
and he, you know, has done it. He 
took your nature and your will, and 
exposed himself to all your accidents, 
and chose the perfect life, and fulfilled 
it. You all know. And in the face of 
the Son the Father sees youall. Nay, 
a greater wonder still than that, if 
greater wonder can be. When I look 
at you,”’ the prince said, touching lightly 
his bosom, bowing slightly his head, 
‘*it goes-to my heart. You are a little 
like him! a little —a little ! for he isa 
man in the fulness of your manhood. 
You remind us all, like little brothers, 
like far-off relations, always of him. 
Think whether those, whose image our 
Lord wears, are dear to us or not! 
There is something in all of you—a 
look, a movement. You wear his fea- 
tures, and flout him as if he had never 
been. The wonder of it! But you are 
a little like him all the same —all of 
you, even in what you call the slums. 
I, who have been there, have been 
caught by a glance — just a movement 
of the eyes perhaps, a lifting of a hand, 
something, I can’t tell what, that re- 
minded me of my Lord !”’ 

He paused with a long breath of emo- 
tion, and there came from the bosom of 
that little crowd, all gathered round 
him, a sigh, which was unspeakable, 
which meant they knew not what, -—a 
strange thrill, an indescribable feeling. 
The stranger made a slight movement, 
as if shaking off an impression too deep 
for the moment. And then he re- 
sumed, — 

‘*In the mean time, it is very good, 
very good that you should help your 
brothers, as that they should help you ; 
and good will come — accidentally, as 
all your actions are swayed. But you 
will make no fundamental change. If 
| by giving bread and coals, and educa- 
tion and comfort, you could make them 
' good ! — but that is the only thing ; and 
as for these thousands of years they 
| have'not chosen it, it is net likely they 
| will to-day. And no one can force them 

God may not. His pledge 
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is against it. They are to be free ; it | women fell a-crying ; the man who had 
is the law of their being, as it is ours to| been speaking stood with his lips apart, 
obey. The consolation is that though|as if still in his consciousness giving 
all do evil, scarcely one —I have never| forth that strange muffled cry. One 
seen one — meant to do it from the be-/ man cried in mockery, ‘I told you he 
ginning ; perhaps not one !— they are| was a Mahatma from Thibet!” But 


swept along by accident after accident. 


perhaps the strangest thing of all was 


And thus your earth sways undestroyed | the aspect of old Lord Hillesborough, 
in the great space and breath of God, | who was perceived to be standing quite 


which is common to us all. And the 
years go on towards their accomplish- 
ment. And your countenance, the face 


of man, shines over us in heaven.” 


‘* What is allthis talk,” said one of 
the spectators, impatient, who had long 
been trying to get utterance, ‘‘ of us and 
you ?—as if you had some superiority 
over our race, or were not subject to all 
our penalties. You speak well, prince, 
and your traditions may be so different 


from ours as.to give you this feeling. 


Still I suppose you are a man like the 
rest of us. I like that you said about 


no one meaning harm, and about each 
starting afresh —I have myself felt 
that. But is 

The speaker paused confused. He 
uttered a strange sound as of wonder, 
remonstrance, bewilderment. Some 
one said after that there had been a 
noise in the other part of the room, and 
that everybody had looked around. I 
don’t know what explanation of the in- 
cident there might be in that, or indeed 
if it really was so at all. But this is 
certain, that the gentleman who had 
begun to reply to the stranger suddenly 
paused, making that wonderful sound 
in his throat. And it immediately be- 
came apparent to everybody around that 
the foreign prince, Lord Hillesborough’s 
guest and friend, was no longer there. 
It happened in a moment, in the twin- 
kling of an eye. Even had the atten- 
tion of the other guests been called 
momentarily away, there was no second 
door by which he could have left the 
room, and nobody saw him leave the 
room. But he was not there. He had 
been the centre of the group, closely 
surrounded, and that living circle had 
not opened that anybody was aware of 
to let him go forth. But he was not 
there. There was, as was natural, a 





outside the group, with his hands 
clasped, and the most wonderful ex- 
pression of tenderness and trouble in 
his face. Whoever was surprised it 
was very evident he was not surprised, 
which to some seemed the most curious 
of all. 

Arthur, the young heir of the house, 
rushed out of the rvom as if with 
the intention of following and finding 
the visitor who had disappeared. He 
returned in a few minutes with Jerning- 
ham in a state of great excitement, sob- 
bing, with gasps of utterance, and 
holding an open paper in his hand, 
‘* Which I don’t deserve it, my lord, I 
don’t deserve it!’? he cried. ‘I’ve 
done perhaps no worse than others 
would have done in my place, and I 
didn’t mean no harm; if he didn’t use 
’em himself it seemed —it seemed a 
kind of a pity not to use ’em ; and here 

he says I’m to have all—but I don’t 

deserve it, my lord.” 

Half -a-dozen people precipitated 

themselves upon the paper in Jerning- 

ham’s hand, hoping to discover some 

mystery ; but it was no more than a 

few simple words, requesting that Jer- 

ningham should have all that was in 

his hands. ‘ He will do better another 

time,” the paper bore, and it was 

signed by a curious cipher in a language 

to which no one there had any clue. 

Jerningham interposed, with convulsive 

exclamations. ‘‘He have put the big 

diamond into his ’at again,’’ he said ; 

“T thought as something must be up. 


He didn’t leave that —no, my lord, oh 
no! nor I wouldn’t have touched it if 
he had, seeing how once it took and 
grabbed me—me that was doing no 
harm; oh Lord! no, that’s not true. 
But oh, gentlemen, he’s took it, and 
he’s gone —and the best of masters, 





great outcry and hubbub. Some of the 
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and I’ll never see his like again ——”’ 
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The commotion that ensued in the 
house, and the way in which many of 
the gentlemen present endeavored to 
trace the mysterious visitor, walking all 
over the park, going to all the railway 
stations, and making a hundred in- 
quiries, need scarcely be told. Some of 
them thought they had accounted for 
his disappearance more or less satis- 
factorily. As for Lord Hillesborough, 
who made no inquiries, he was fully 
satisfied a few days after by the arrival 
of aletter from the north of Scotland, 
written in the scratchy and tremulous 
handwriting of a woman, and one that 
did not appear to be an educated woman 
or belonging to his own class. It ran 
as follows : — 


‘* DEAR SIR AND BROTHER, — One 
that you will know of has just come in 
bye to me, and bid me to write and tell 
you his visit was over, but stepped out 
of his road to give me a word, as a poor 
person that has had great privileges 
and been admitted to things she does 
not attempt to understand. Dear sir, 
he bids you to know that he is well sat- 
isfied, and glad that he was permitted 
to come, and has now gone to his own 
place, the which you will understand 
better than me; and that if you will 
take his advice about things you are 
acquainted with, he is free to say it will 
be well. He sends you his greetings 
but no farewell, seeing that he awaits 
your arrival soon, and also that of me, 
an unworthy sister, scarce daring to 
put down, though he gives me the per- 
mission, dear sir and brother, my new 
name, . ” 





What followed was in the same cipher 
as that of the prince. The old earl 
had seen it before, but did not know 
who was the bearer on earth of that 
name. 

He took the advice of his mysterious 
counsellor, and abounded more than 
ever, if that were possible, in good 
deeds and kindness to all. And one 
day he was found smiling in his chair, 
where he had sat in a great peace all 
the night, having departed many hours 
before any one knew. The last thing 
he had done was to trace on the paper 
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before him a word in the same cipher 
as the above, which no doubt was also 
his name there whither he had gone. 
And the prince, so far as I am aware, 
has not been seen or heard of more. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
INACCESSIBLE VALLEYS. 
A STUDY IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
BY ALFRED R. WALLACE, 


Most readers of that delightful story 
‘¢ Lorna Doone ’’ must have been inter- 
ested in the curious valley occupied by 
the Doone outlaws as an almost impreg- 
nable stronghold. It is described as 
being about a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile wide, the nearly level bottom, 
through which ran a mountain stream, 
being bounded on each side by a wall of 
rock, eighty or a hundred feet high. At 
the two extremities, these walls ap- 
proached each other, forming narrow 
ravines, through which the little river 
entered and escaped from the valley. 
At the lower end there was a consider- 
able fall or cataract, over a long, steep 
slope of rock bounded on each side by 
vertical cliffs, so that the only entrance 
was up the steep and slippery rocks 
forming the bed of the torrent, quite 
impracticable except to a good bare- 
footed climber. At the upper end there 
appears to have been also some natural 
barrier, the stream being described as 
running for a short distance under- 
ground ; but rude rock-arches had been 
built over it, forming a kind of tunnel 
entrance to the valley, which could be 
easily guarded or blocked up alto- 
gether. . 

If this description applied to any real 
locality we should have, on a small 
scale, all the features which characterize 
an ‘inaccessible valley,’’ the sides 
formed by rocky precipices, while at 
the upper and lower ends are narrow 
gorges rendered impracticable, either 
by waterfalls, or by the stream filling 
up the channel at its narrowest portion 
where the vertical side walls leave no 
foothold. Persons who know Exmoor 
thoroughly say, however, that there is 
no such valley in any part of the dis- 
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trict, and that the talented author has, 
in this portion of his work, drawn on his 
imagination for his facts. Nor, so far 
as I am aware, has such a valley been 
described in any part of the British 
Isles, or even in that land of rock-girt 
valleys and narrow gorges, Switzer- 
land. In fact, considering how very 
common are each of the four elements 
required to form an inaccessible valley, 
it is remarkable how few such valleys 
exist in any part of the world. These 
elements are, either a waterfall or a 
water-blocked gorge at each end, and 
both sides to be walled by a continuous 
line of precipices. Valleys with rocky 
walls on one side and a narrow gorge 
for outlet are frequent, but then the 
opposite side has slopes which render 
it easily accessible. Not unfrequently 
there is a ravine with waterfalls as the 
upper outlet also, but in almost every 
case there is some break in the rock 
walls on one side or the other with easy 
slopes for the entrance of men and 
animals. 

The only considerable valleys that can 
be classed as originally inaccessible — 
though of course no valley, any more 
than any mountain, is absolutely so— 
seem to be, the Yosemite in California, 
and the valleys of the Grose and Cox 
Rivers in New South Wales. It may, 
therefore, be interesting to describe 
these valleys, which are in many ways 
very remarkable. The theories that 
have been suggested to account for 
them may then be considered ; and* we 
shall thus be led to discuss the general 
theory of valley-formation and the pe- 
culiar combination of conditions which 
in these two very dissimilar cases have 
led to a somewhat similar result. 

The Yosemite valley is a portion of 
the upper course of the Merced River, 
which rises near the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada about one hundred and 
seventy miles almost due east of San 
Francisco. This great mountain range, 
forming the western edge of the lofty 
table-land of which the Rocky Moun- 
tains form the eastern border, has a 
very gradual slope from the central 
valley of California, the distance from 
the foothills to the summit varying 
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from sixty to eighty miles, while the 
height is from eight thousand to nearly 
fifteen thousand feet. This average 
slope of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in a mile is rendered 
exceedingly irregular by numerous 
large, winding valleys, some with easy 
slopes, some more precipitous, and all 
more or less covered with forest so as 
to render the journey from one point to 
another both circuitous and difficult. 
The higher portion of the Sierra Nevada 
is usually of granite rock, lower down 
are metamorphic slates, followed by 
enormous beds of late tertiary gravels, 
which are often covered with great 
sheets of lava and ashes, bearing wit- 
ness to the numerous volcanoes on the 
summit of the range at a period geolog- 
ically very recent. The Yosemite val- 
ley is situated a little above the middle 
of the slope and entirely in the granite 
region, which is here very wide. It is 
about seven miles long and from half a 
mile to a mile wide, the bottom nearly 
level but rising slightly to the base of 
the cliffs on either side. These preci- 
pices are among the grandest in the 
world, some of them absolutely perpen- 
dicular from base to summit, others 
with alternate slopes and rock-cliffs, 
but everywhere equally inaccessible to 
the ordinary traveller, except in afew 
places by narrow shelves and steep 
gullies originally discovered by the In- 
dians and since made into practicable 
paths or roads. At the lower end the 
valley becomes narrowed into a deep 
ravine or cafion for a considerable dis- 
tance, while at the upper end it branches 
out into three equally rock-walled val- 
leys with grand waterfalls, leading up 
to the crest of the mountain range. 
This remarkable valley may be said 
to average about half a mile in vertical 
depth, but some of the precipices that 
give it so impressive a character are 
considerably more than this height, El 
Capitan at the lower end of the valley 
being a smooth vertical wall of granite 
thirty-three hundred feet high with no 
visible crack or ledge upon it from top 
to bottom. Cathedral Rock, nearly op- 
posite, is twenty-six hundred feet ; the 
Sentinel Rock, nearly the middle of the 
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south side of the valley, is over three 
thousand feet ; while the Half Dome at 
the upper end of the valley is no less 
than 4,737 feet high, the upper fifteen 
hundred feet of which is quite vertical, 
while the lower part slopes at an angle 
of 60° or 70°, and is partly concealed 
by fallen fragments. The great dome- 
shaped masses of granite are a charac- 
teristic feature of the Sierra Nevada, 
as they are of some other granitic re- 
gions. Nearly opposite the Half Dome 
is the North Dome, 3,568 feet high, its 
summit beautifully rounded, but broken | 
lower down so as to show the concentric | 
layers of which it is formed. The Sen-| 
tinel Dome on the south side is of | 
similar character. The Half Dome is | 
exactly like the other domes in charac- 
ter, but appears as if cut off vertically, 
leaving the southern half quite perfect 
and of a fine spherical contour. 
Professor J. D. Whitney, formerly 
state geologist of California, thus char- 
acterizes the valley in his ‘‘ Yosemite | 
Guide Book :’’ — 
The principal features of the Yosemite 








>| 
and those by which it is distinguished from | 
all other known valleys, are : first, the near 
approach to verticality of its walls ; second, 
their great height, not only absolutely, but 
as compared with the width of the valley 
itself ; and, finally, the very small amount 


|one which has hardly yet been recog- 
‘nized by geologists, as probable or 
/even possible, and which he describes 
| as follows : — 
We conceive that, during the process of 
upheaval of the Sierra, or, possibly, at some 
time after that had taken place, there was 
|at the Yosemite a subsidence of a limited 
| area, marked by lines of fault or fissures 
crossing each other nearly at right angles. 
| In other and more simple words, the bot- 
tom of the valley sank down to an unknown 
| depth, owing to its support being withdrawn 
from underneath during some of those 
|convulsive movements which must have 
| attended the upheaval of so extensive and 
| elevated a chain, no matter how slow we 
| imagine the process to have been. 

| After showing that subsidence is a 
| well-ascertained fact, the only difficulty 
lin this place being the great vertical 
displacement of such a small area, he 
adds :— 

By the adoption of the subsidence theory 

for the formation of the Yosemite we are 


of talus or débris at the base of these | 


gigantic cliffs. These are the great charac- 
teristic features of the Yosemite throughout 
its whole length ; but, besides these, there 
are many other striking peculiarities and 
features, both of sublimity and beauty, 
which can hardly be surpassed, if equalled, 
by those of any mountain valleys in the 
world. Either the domes, or the waterfalls 
of the Yosemite, or any single one of them 
even, would be sufficient in any European 
country to attract travellers from far and 
wide. 

The origin of this wonderful valley 
has been a puzzle even to geologists. 
After describing the formation of most 
of the valleys of the Sierra Nevada as 
being due to denudation, Professor 
Whitney says :— 

The eroded cafions of the Sierra, how- 
ever, whose formation is due to the action 
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forms which are seen in the Yosemite, as, 
for instance, in El Capitan, where two per- 
pendicular surfaces of smooth granite, more 
than three thousand feet high, meet each 
other at a right angle. These squarely cut, 
re-entering angles, like those below El 
Capitan, and between Cathedral Rock and 
the Sentinel, or in the Illilouette caiion, 
were never produced by ordinary erosion. 
Much less could any such cause be called in 
to account for the peculiar formation of the 
Half Dome, the vertical portion of which is 
all above the ordinary level of the walls of 
the valley, rising two thousand feet, in 
subline isolation, above any point which 
could have been reached by denuding agen- 
cies, even supposing the current of water 
to have filled the whole valley. 

He then goes on to discuss the pos- 
sible agency of-ice, which he dismisses 
as quite inadequate. Valleys formed 
by fissures of the earth’s crust are then 
discussed, and it is shown that the 
Yosemite cannot have been formed in 
this way, partly because it is too wide, 
and also because there is no correspond- 
ence between the opposite sides. 

In default of any of the usually ac- 


cepted theories of valley formation, 


| Professor Whitney has been led to adopt 


of water, never have vertical walls, nor do | able to get over one difficulty which appears 


their sides present the peculiar angular ' insurmountable with any other. 


This is, 
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the very small amount of débris at the base 
of the cliffs, and even, at a few points, its 
entire absence. We see that fragments of 
rock are loosened by rain, frost, and other 
natural causes, along the walls, and prob- 
ably not a winter elapses that some great 
mass of detritus does not come thundering 
down from above, adding no inconsiderable 
amount to the talus. Several of these great 
rock-avalanches have taken place since the 
valley was inhabited. One, which fell near 
Cathedral Rock, is said to have shaken the 
valley like an earthquake. This abrasion 
of the edges of the valley has unquestion- 
ably been going on during a vast period of 
time ; what has become of the detrital ma- 
terial? Some masses of granite now lying 
in the valley are as large as houses. Such 
masses as these could never have been re- 
moved from the valley by currents of water. 
. . . It appears to us that there is no way 
of disposing of the vast mass of detritus, 
which must have fallen from the walls of 
the Yosemite since the formation of the 
valley, except by assuming that it has gone 
down to fill the abyss which was opened by 
the subsidence which our theory supposes 
to have taken place. 

This extraordinary theory, put forth 
by an experienced geologist in 1874, 
will probably not be accepted now ; but 
it serves to show that the Yosemite 
has always been considered a remark- 
able and exceptional valley which could 
only have been produced by some ex- 
ceptional causes. A visit to the valley 
a few years since satisfied the present 
writer that the modern and now gener- 
ally accepted theory of valley formation 
is quite sufficient to account for the 
Yosemite, though its features have been 
rendered almost unique by the peculiar 
character of the rocks out of which it 
has been hollowed, combined with the 
meteorological and physical conditions 
of the locality, both now and during the 
latter part of the tertiary epoch. After 
having described the Australian valleys 
referred to at the commencement of 
this article, an attempt will be made to 
show that both are true valleys of denu- 
dation. 

In some respects the valleys carved 
out of the great sandstone plateau of 
New South Wales are even more re- 
markable than the Yosemite itself. 
This plateau forms the eastern side of 
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the Blue Mountains, and at its eastern 
border is about a thousand feet above 
the sea-level ; but going westward it 
rises about one hundred feet in a mile, 
so that at its further side, at a distance 
of twenty-five miles, it is thirty-four 
hundred feet above the sea. This 
slightly undulating, monotonous sur- 
face is, however, deeply intersected by 
widely branching ravines which in- 
crease in depth as we proceed west- 
ward, and which everywhere present 
perpendicular crags and cliffs of a very 
remarkable character. The ravines 
which discharge their waters into the 
little river Cox occupy an area of 1,212 
square miles. The whole forms the 
basin of this mountain stream, and is 
bounded by cliffs increasing from about 
one thousand feet near its outlet to 
about twenty-five hundred feet near its 
western limits, the valley bottom being 
not much above the sea-level, and the 
only outlet being through a gorge about 
a third of a mile wide. 

Further to the north is the smaller 
yalley of the Grose, whose diverging 
ravines interlock, as it were, with those 
of the Cox, forming a great obstacle to 
the early explorers in their attempts 
to cross the plateau. The Grose valley 
has still grander precipices than that of 
the Cox, rising at the upper end to 
three thousand feet in vertical height. 
The best account of these valleys is 
that given in Darwin’s work on “ Vol- 
canic Islands,’ the last chapter of 
which is devoted to Australia and other 
places visited on the homeward voyage. 
He says : — 

It is not easy to conceive a more magnifi- 
cent spectacle than is presented to a person 
walking on the summit-plains, when with- 
out any notice he arrives at the brink of one 
of these cliffs, which are so perpendicular 
that he can strike with a stone (as I have 
tried) the trees growing at a depth of fifteen 
hundred feet below him ; on both hands he 
sees headland beyond headland of the re- 
ceding line of cliff, and on the opposite side 
of the valley, often at a distance of several 
miles, he beholds another line, rising up to 
the same height with that on which he 
stands, and formed of the same horizontal 
strata of pale sandstone. The bottoms of 
these valleys are moderately level, and the 
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fall of the rivers flowing in them, according 
to Sir T. Mitchell, very gentle. The main 
valieys often send into the platform great 
bay-like arms, which expand at their upper 
ends ; and, on the other hand, the platform 
often sends promontories into the valleys, 
and even leaves in them great, almost in- 
sulated, masses. So continuous are 
bounding lines of cliff, that to descend into 
some of these valleys it is necessary to go 
round twenty miles; and into others the 
surveyors have only lately penetrated, and 
the colonists have not yet been able to drive 
in their cattle. But the most remarkable 
point of structure of these valleys is that, 
although several miles wide at their upper 
parts, they generally contract towards their 


mouths to such a degree as to become im- | 
The Surveyor-General, Sir T. | 


passable. 
Mitchell, in vain endeavored, first on foot 
and then by crawling between the great 


fallen fragments of sandstone, to ascend | 
through the gorge by which the river Grose | 


joins the Nepean; yet the valley of the 
Grose, in its upper part, as I saw, forms a 


magnificent basin some miles across, and is | 
on all sides surrounded by cliffs, the sum- | 


mits of which are nowhere less than three 
thousand feet above the sea-level. When 
cattle are driven into the valley of the Wol- 
gan by a path partly cut by the colonists, 
they cannot escape; for this valley is in 
every other part surrounded by perpendic- 
ular cliffs, and eight miles lower down it 
contracts from an average width of half a 
mile to a mere chasm, impassable to man 
or beast. 


The origin of these valleys appears to | 


have been as great a puzzle to the early 
explorers as was that of the Yosemite. 
Sir Thomas Mitchell estimates that one 
hundred and thirty-four cubic miles of 
rock must have been removed from 
the valley of the Grose alone ; and he 
remarks on the absence of indication of 
the agency by which these vast masses 
of ‘stone have been carried away, there 
being no accumulations of sand, though 


there are many huge blocks of rock, | 


scarcely worn by attrition, in the bed of 


the stream, while in the valleys below, | 
instead of sandy deposits, there is a} 


rich alluvium. Even Darwin was stag- 
gered at the idea of these enclosed val- 
leys being hollowed out by aqueous 
erosion. Neither does he accept sub- 
sidence, on account of the numerous 


the | 
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irregularly branching arms. The re- 
semblance of the cliffs to those of a 
bold seacoast suggests marine action, 
‘¢ but then,’? he remarks, ‘‘ occurs the 
startling difficulty, why has the sea 
worn out these great, though circum- 
scribed, depressions on a wide platform, 
and left mere gorges, through which 
the whole: vast amount of triturated 
matter must have been carried away ?”’ 
Finally, he suggests, that marine cur- 
rents often form banks of most irregular 
form, and so steep that a small amount 
of subsequent erosion during elevation 
might form them into cliffs. We must 
consider, however, that this plateau has 
certainly been elevated since the latter 
part of the secondary period, leaving 
‘ample time for any amount of denuda- 
tion; and Mr. Beete-Jukes, in his 
‘* Sketch of the Physical Structure of 
Australia,” informs us that similar val- 
leys abound throughout the great sand- 
stone formation, both at high and low 
levels ; and they have so exactly the 
character, in the distribution of their 
diverging branches, of ordinary streams 
|carrying off the drainage of a slightly 
‘inclined surface, that no exceptional 
| origin for them seems needful. This 
will be more clear when we have dis- 
cussed the modern theory of valley- 
formation and the special characteristics 
of the rocks in which these remarkable 
valleys have been excavated. 

One of the most common ideas, when 
& person sees a deep gorge or ravine 
bounded by lofty precipices, is, that the 
rocks have been torn asunder by some 
earthquake or other subterranean move- 
ment. A ‘convulsion of nature’ is 
almost always referred to in popular de- 
seriptions of such scenes. Till recent 
years even geologists considered that 
many valleys were so formed. The 
article on the ‘* Geology of the Alps,” 
by M. Desor, in ** Ball’s Alpine Guide,” 
published in 1870, gives ‘valleys of 
disruption ”’ as one of the forms of Al- 
pine valleys, and cites the defile of the 
Via Mala on the Hinter Rhein, and the 
valley of the Rhone, between Bex and 
|Martigny, as examples. He defines 
them as ‘evidently produced by rents 
that have torn asunder ranges once con- 
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tinuous.”” Professor Whitney, also, in 
his ‘‘ Yosemite Guide Book,” speaks of 
rents or fissures as one of the recog- 
nized modes of valley-formation. 

Now, however, it is held by most, if 
not all, geologists that valleys are never 
formed in this way. It is to the late 
J. Beete-Jukes, director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ireland, that we owe 
the full establishment of the principle 
that ‘valleys of all kinds, from the 
most open to the most narrow and pro- 
found, are hollows worn by erosion.’’! 
He was struck by the fact of many of 
the rivers of the south of Ireland, after 
running for miles over low plains open 
to the sea, suddenly turning at right 
angles, cutting through the hills by 
deep, narrow ravines, and so reaching 
the sea beyond them. Sometimes even 
the hills the river cut through were 
isolated, so that the river might, appar- 
ently, have passed round them in either 
direction. The explanation usually 
offered of these phenomena was that 
the hills had been fissured by subter- 
ranean forces, and that the rivers had 
taken advantage of them to change 
their course. But close examination 
showed that these ravines were not 
fissures, but channels eroded in the 
rock, since the solid rock could often be 
traced unbroken across the very bed 
of the stream. And, after examining 
many ravines in different parts of the 
world, he came to what then seemed 
the very startling conclusion that, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in districts recently con- 
vulsed by great earthquakes, there is 
no such thing as a glen, ravine, or 
valley occupying the upper portion of 
an open-mouthed fissure. On the con- 
trary, in every case the whole space 
between the two sides of the valleys 
was once filled by rock, which has been 
gradually worn down and carried away. 
The very frequent presence of cascades 
and waterfalls in such ravines, formed 
by a continuous bed of hard rock cross- 
ing the stream, is itself sufficient to 
disprove the theory of fissures, in which 
case the whole bed would present a 

1 Student’s Manual of Geology. By J. Beete- 


Jukes, 3rd ed. (edited by Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.), 
p. 450. 
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mass of fallen fragments, filled in- with 
pebbles and sand ; but this considera- 
tion seems never to have occurred to 
the upholders of the apparently obvi- 
ous and easy theory of violent disrup- 
tion. 

It remains, however, to account for 
the very common phenomenon of rivers 
apparently going out of their way to 
cut a narrow passage through a hill, 
instead of following lower ground to a 
main valley or to the sea. Such in our 
own country are the small rivers Ouse 
and Cuckmere, which cut through the 
South Downs between Brighton and 
Beachy Head, instead of following the 
low ground and reaching the sea be- 
tween Eastbourne and St. Leonards ; 
while the Avon, which flows through 
the gorge of St. Vincent’s rocks at Clif- 
ton, might apparently have found a 
much easier way to the sea by a more 
northerly or a more southerly course. 
Mr. Jukes explains all these cases on 
the principle that the courses of almost 
all the rivers of a country were deter- 
mined by the contour of the land when 
it first rose above the sea, the surface 
water seeking always the easiest course 
along the hollows and gentle slopes, 
without any regard to the nature of 
the rocks beneath. When once these 
streams had formed definite channels, 
it was almost impossible to alter them 
(except when diverted by lava streams 
or glaciers) because movements of ele- 
vation are so slow that the rivers can 
cut their way down as fast as the land 
rises up. Thus, the American geolo- 
gists have proved that the Uintah 
Mountains were upheaved across the 
valley of the Green River after the 
course of that river was established, 
and that, as fast as they rose, the river 
cut through them, and now flows ina 
tremendous gorge or caion. Another 
illustration of the permanence of river 
channels is afforded by the Moselle, 
which, although it flows at the bottom 
of a deep, narrow valley sunk in a 
nearly level plateau, winds about in 
great curves and deep horseshoe bends 
exactly like a stream flowing over a flat 
alluvial plain. No explanation of this 
can be given except that the river be- 
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gan its existence on a nearly level sur- 
face, and after it had established its 
course in the characteristic winding 
fashion of such streams, it has, in the 
course of long ages, cut its way deep 
down through the rock, and thus formed 
its present valley. 

Now, every considerable area of con- 
tinental land is made up of rocks and 
deposits of very unequal hardness and 
resisting power, from clays and sands to 
the various kinds of rock. Some of 
these can be dissolved and carried away 
by running water much more quickly 
than others ; while rain, frost, and wind 
also act upon their exposed edges very 
unequally. Hence arise the peculiar 
forms assumed by hills of different com- 
position, and hence the reason why 
valleys are in some parts very narrow 
and precipitous, in others wide and 
open. It is an invariable rule that hills 
and mountains are composed of the 
harder or less soluble rocks, the adja- 
cent lowlands and valleys of the softer 
and more soluble. Hence, we see all 
great mountain ranges mainly composed 
of the older, hard, or crystalline rocks, 
while the lowlands, plains, and valleys 
are occupied by the newer and softer 
formations. In our own country the 
tertiary or secondary clays and sands 
are found in the lowland districts, while 
the more ancient and much harder 
rocks form the hills of Devonshire, 
Wales, the Lake District, and Scotland. 

Keeping in mind the extreme ine- 
quality of the rate of denudation of 
different rocks, we are able easily to 
explain the apparently erratic course of 
so many rivers. When the streams 
originated they took their course along 
lines of least resistance, depending on 
the form of the surface, not on the 


nature of the rocks beneath the sur- 
face. Sometimes this course passed 


over ridges or bosses of very hard 
rock, buried perhaps hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of feet deep. But 
the channels once fixed could not be 
altered, and when the bed of the stream 
reached this rock it cut down into it. 
Then, owing to the hardness of the 
rock, the river channel would be a 
gorge or ravine, while all around the 
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softer rocks would be denuded by frost 
and rain, so that extensive areas would 
be lowered as fast as the stream cut its 
narrow channel through the hard rock, 
and was able to carry away the denuded 
material. Hence, in the course of ages 
we should have the stream flowing over 
a wide lowland, perhaps on one side 
open to the sea, and then cutting 
straight across a mountain ridge, or 
even across an isolated hill entirely sur- 
rounded by lowlands. 

Not very much time, geologically 
speaking, is required for such opera- 
tions. Sir Charles Lyell describes a 
channel, cut by the river Simeto across 
a lava stream from Etna, which is over 
fifty feet wide and in some parts forty 
to fifty feet deep. The lava is not 
porous, but is a homogeneous mass of 
hard blue rock. Yet the date of the 
eruption which produced this lava 
stream is known to be 1603.1 But the 
most wonderful example of the power of 
water to denude and erode the hardest 
rocks is afforded by the great cafion of 
the Colorado River. This has been cut 
for about four hundred miles to a depth 
of from four thousand to seven thou- 
sand feet, mainly through masses of 
hard palzozoic rocks down to the 
archean, and the whole of this vast 
operation has been performed in the 
latter half of the tertiary period. The 
formation of the river began, it is true, 
in very early tertiary times, but at that 
epoch the present surface was buried 
about nine thousand feet deep in sec- 
ondary rocks, which have all been since 
denuded away, so that Captain Dutton 
estimates that the river has cut its 
channel on the whole through from ten 
thousand to sixteen thousand feet of 
mesozoic, carboniferous, and other an- 
cient rocks, all during the tertiary pe- 
riod.? 


Keeping in mind these remarkable 


|instances of denudation, let us turn to 


consider the probable origin of the 

remarkable valleys which have seemed 

to eminent geologists so peculiar as to 
1 Principles of Geology, vol. i. 353. 


2 The Tertiary History of the Grand Cafion Dis- 
trict, U.S. Geological Survey, 1882. 
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need some special mode of origin ; and 
we will take first the great rock-walled 
valleys of New South Wales, as being 
the most simple in their main features. 
These are all excavated in sandstones 
and shales of the carboniferous system, 
though perhaps of mesozoic age. The 
strata are nearly horizontal, and, what 
is especially important, they are of very 
unequal degrees of hardness. The 
upper beds are usually conglomerates, 
and are so comparatively indestructible 
that isolated summits often imitate 
ruined castles. In places these beds 
are so hard that boring-tools will not 
penetrate them, while in other parts 
the rock is so incoherent that large 
blocks will break in pieces by falling 
over an embankment.! We have here 
the essential conditions for the forma- 
tion of vertical escarpments, since by 
the weathering away of the softer beds 
the harder strata above them remain 
unsupported and break off, and thus 
the vertical or sometimes overhanging 
character of the precipices is kept up. 
If we look at a large scale map of this 
part of Australia, we see that the rivers 
Grose, Cox, and otlrer tributaries of the 
Nepean which drain the sandstone 
plateau, have great numbers of diverg- 
ing branches which almost interlace 
with each other, as so often occurs 
among the streams of a nearly level, 
well-watered district. Now, bearing in 
mind what has been said of the perma- 
nence of water-courses once formed, we 
can see that these many - branching 
streams must have flowed on the sur- 
face of the plateau at the epoch of 
its first elevation; that surface itself 
being perhaps a long way above the 
present surface, which has certainly 
been lowered by denudation during its 
long existence as dry land, probably 
during the whole of the tertiary period. 
From the time that these streams began 
to penetrate the sandstone plateau as 
far as the first hard bed, miniature cliffs 
would be formed by the wasting away 
of the softer beds beneath it, and the 
continual movement backward thus pro- 
1 Remarks on the Sedimentary Formations of 


New South Wales. By the Rev. W. B, Clarke, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Fourth ed, 1878, p. 72, 
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duced would widen the valleys till those 
of many of the smaller tributaries be- 
came united together. Thus age after 
age the valley would widen and deepen, 
always preserving its precipitous rock- 
walls due to the alternation of hard and 
soft layers. 

The deepening of these great valleys 
would probably be aided by subterra- 
nean denudation due to the presence of 
salt and alum, which Mr. Clarke states 
are found at several places in these 
strata. The solution of these salts by 
percolating water would form cavities 
and water channels, and the subterra- 
nean streams would eat away the softer 
beds, forming caverns, the roofs of 
which would in time fall in, and the 
débris be gradually disintegrated by 
atmospheric agencies and then carried 
away by floods. This mode of denuda- 
tion was seen actually at work by Cap- 
tain (now Sir George) Grey, during his 
exploration of the Glenelg River in 
north-west Australia. He describes a 
nearly level table-land covered with 
numbers of sandstone pillars of various 
grotesque shapes and some of them 
forty feet high. Hearing the sound of 
running water at a fissure among some 
of the rocks, he descended, and found 
# cavern supported by pillars of the 
same character as those above, with a 
small stream, which in the rainy season 
would become a torrent. Here, then, 
are ample causes to explain the forma- 
tion of these great rock-walled branch- 
ing valleys in the sandstone plateau ; 
the remaining feature — that the rivers 
ail escape through deep gorges often so 
narrow or so blocked up with rock-frag- 
ments as to be impassable — evidently 
depends on the fact that the outer es- 
carpment of the plateau is formed of a 
series of harder rocks, and thus does 
not wear away laterally. In this re- 
spect they resemble those numerous 
gorges in the Alps which form the 
only outlet for considerable high val- 
leys, such as those of the Trient, the 
Reuss, and many others. 

The difficulty as to whither the de- 
nuded material has gone, does not seem 
a great one, when we remember the 
many millions of years the process of 
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denudation has been going on, with 
alternating epochs of greater rainfall 
producing more rapid-flowing streams 
and greater floods, by which the bulk 
of the sandy material would be carried 
out to sea, while the finer suspended 
matter would be deposited during wide- 
spreading floods on the valley bottoms 
and allvvial plains. The absence of 
great quantities of rock in the valleys 
themselves merely indicates that the 
degradation of the cliffs is now so com- 
paratively slow that the fallen masses 
are worn down by atmospheric agency 
at about the same rate as they are re- 
produced. 

Let us now see how the same general 
principles and the same denuding agen- 
cies will apply under the very different 
conditions which have prevailed in the 
district of the Yosemite. These differ- 
ences are, mainly, the much. loftier 
mountains and the very much greater 
extremes of climate ; the recent occur- 
rence both of glacial and of volcanic 
action on a large scale ; and, lastly, the 
whole valley being excavated in granite 
instead of in sandstone rock. 

The granite of the central and high- 
est parts of the Sierra Nevada is 
flanked near the Yosemite with Silurian 
slates, lower by some triassic or jurassic 
beds followed by enormous deposits of 
late tertiary gravels, which have been 

largely preserved from denudation by 
- extensive flows of lava, the remnants 
of which form the numerous _table- 
mountains so characteristic of the lower 
slopes of the Sierra. As granite can 
only be formed deep down in the crust 
of the earth, it is certain that, when 
first elevated to form the mass of the 
Sierra Nevada, it was everywhere 
deeply buried under Silurian and other 
palszeozoic rocks, and not improbably 
under a further deposit of mesozoic age. 
These various beds, of an unknown 
thickness, must all have been denuded 
away before the granite core was ex- 
posed, and during that process the main 
lines of the valleys must have been 
fixed, and the streams might have be- 
gun to cut their way into the granite 
substratum. 

Although granite appears to be, and 
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sometimes is, a very durable rock, it 
varies greatly in its power of resisting 
denudation, owing, perhaps, in part, to 
the nature and thickness of the over- 
lying rocks, beneath or among which it 
was forced up, and which in some cases 
determined the characteristic forms it 
assumes when exposed to atmospheric 
agencies. These forms are either rude 
cubical masses, as seen on some of our 
Dartmoor tors ; peaks and pinnacles, as 
in some of the Alps of Dauphiné and in 
the cathedral spires of the Yosemite ; 
but more commonly rounded forms, 
culminating in cones or almost perfect 
domes or hemispheres, as in the great 
domes of the Yosemite. It is an inter- 
esting fact that all these forms occur 
also in the granite region of the Upper 
Rio Negro in Brazil. The Cocoi Moun- 
tain forming the boundary between 
Brazil and Venezuela is a quadrangular 
or cubical mass of granite, about a thou- 
sand feet high, rising abruptly out of a 
great undulating plateau of the same 
rock. Others in the same region are 
conical or dome-shaped; and on the 
southern bank of the river Uaupes, 
about sixty miles from its mouth, is an 
isolated, dome-shaped mountain about 
a thousand feet high, of so regular an 
outline as to look like a gigantic half- 
globe. Now, it is evident that these 
cubical, hemispherical, and conical hills, 
rising out of a nearly level plateau 
which extends for several hundred 
miles around them in every direction, 
must owe their present position to the 
slow degradation by atmospheric agency 
of the vast masses of rock in which they 
were once buried, but whose destruc- 
tion they have survived owing to their 
superior hardness or tenacity. It is 
true the rocks here have been subject 
to tropical rain and heat, and to the 
powerful aid of tropical vegetation ; 
but, on the other hand, the rocks of 
the Yosemite have been exposed to the 
even more powerful agencies of alter- 
nations of intense frost and great sun- 
heat, as well as of torrents formed by 
melting snows, and probably of occa- 


sional débdcles caused’ by bursting gla- 
cier lakes. 
It is well known that granite often 
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weathers very rapidly, sometimes be- 
coming completely decomposed to a 
depth of twenty or thirty feet, so that it 
an be dug out with pick and spade. 
This process of decomposition is greatly 
facilitated by the action of carbonic acid 
either in air or water. Now, during 
the latter part of the tertiary epoch, 
there was a long period of volcanic ac- 
tion in the Sierra Nevada, and as both 
carbonic acid and many other powerful 
gases are emitted during eruptions, and 
also permeate the earth and are ab- 
sorbed by the water, we should have 
all the conditions for the decomposition 
and denudation of the granite rocks. 
The alternations of temperature on the 
higher parts of the Sierra Nevada are 
very great. During the long, bright 
Californian summer the action of direct 
sun-heat on the exposed rocks must be 
considerable, the air temperature in the 
Yosemite valley being usually over 80°, 
while at a height of eighty-seven hun- 
dred feet ice an inch thick was formed 
at night in June and July. In winter 
at such elevations —that of the pres- 
ent summit of some of the domes — the 
temperature must fall below zero of 
Fahrenheit every night. The alternate 
expansion and contraction produced by 
such changes of temperature are among 
the most powerful agencies in the 
splitting up and decomposition of rocks. 
Small cracks thus produced receive 
water which freezes at night, and the 
crack is widened by the _ irresistible 
force of the ice wedge. It is by this 
agency that the final touches have been 
given to the Yosemite scenery, after all 
the softer and more decomposable por- 
tions of the rock had been removed by 
the ordinary modes of weathering. The 
huge domes and spires and the sub- 
quadrangular mass of El Capitan, must 
be looked upon as intensely hard and 
compact cores of rock that remain after 
all the more friable masses that inclosed 
them have been removed. They show 
us the natural forms into which granite 
weathers, due probably to the mode in 
which it has originally cooled from the 
molten or plastic state. In the case of 
the dome form the mass consists of 
concentric layers, probably of different 
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density, which peel off successively like 
the coat of a gigantic onion. On some 
o: the domes we can see one of these 
coats partially removed, and the same 
thing was observed by myself in the 
dome-shaped mountains as well as in 
the smaller sub-globular masses of 
granite in the Rio Negro. 

The fact that the process of denuda- 
tion, continued perhaps throughout the 
greater part of the tertiary period, has 
now eaten away all the more friable 
and soluble portions of the rocks which 
once occupied the site of the valley, 
leaving only those compact, central 
masses which are hardly affected by 
ordinary atmospheric action, will ac- 
count for what seemed such a great 
difficulty to Professor Whitney — the 
small amount of rock débris under the 
great precipices or in the valley gener- 
ally. For the last few thousand years, 
probably, the amount of rock-falls has 
been comparatively small, so that it 
barely equals the rate at which atmo- 
spheric agencies, aided by vegetation, 
break up and decompose the fallen 
masses, which then, in the form of the 
coarse granitic sand that forms the sur- 
face soil in all the drier portions of the 
valley, is gradually carried by wind, 
rain, and melting snow into the river, 
and ultimately into the great bay of 
San Francisco. That some considerable 
amount of decay is still going on in 
these giant cliffs is evident, not only 
from the rock-falls that actually occur 
every year, but from the numerous 
places where great flakes or jutting 
blocks can be observed in every stage 
of detachment from the parent rock. 
These fallen masses, however large, 
are at once subject to fresh causes of 
decay. Almost all their surfaces are 
exposed to atmospheric action or to 
expansion and contraction by heat and 
cold. Every crack and cranny is seized 
upon by vegetation —first the lowly 
herb, then the shrub, later the tree, 
whose roots penetrate the minutest 
fissure, eat away the surface, or even 
split off portions by the power of 
growth. And though in the life of a 
man a block may seem unchanged, in a 
few thousand years it may have entirely 
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disappeared ; and such a lapse of time 
probably bears a less proportion to the 
period occupied by the valley’s forma- 
tion, than does a single hour to the life 
of a man. 

It has now, I think, been shown that 
the valleys here described do not owe 
their exceptional physical features to 
any catastrophic or unusual mode of 
origin. Every characteristic they pos- 
sess is fully explained by that simple 
theory of earth sculpture by atmo- 
spheric agency which has been found 
applicable to the solution of similar 
problems in all other parts of the world. 
This theory does not, of course, imply 
that subterranean movements have no 
part in determining the direction of 
some valleys, but only that they have 
in no case produced the valleys them- 
selves. Many examples can be pointed 
out in which valleys follow for a certain 
distance lines of fault, of the junction 
of different strata, or of the fractured 
summit of an anticlinal ; but the expla- 
nation of these cases is, probably, that 
during elevation above the sea, wave- 
action produced slight hollows along 
these several lines of weakness, and 
that the hollows thus formed were oc- 
cupied by the primitive rivulets as their 
line of least resistance when flowing 
towards the ocean. But these cases 
are very few as compared with those of 
valleys which pay no regard whatever 
to the geological features of the under- 
crust, but which cross over faults and 
outcrops, and break through transverse 
hills-and mountain ranges, as if the 
sauses which determined their direction 
of tlow were of an altogether different 
nature. And as regards what used to 
be considered the most striking cases 
of ‘valleys of disruption’? —the nar- 
row defiles and gorges like those of the 
Trient and the Reuss —it may now be 
affirmed, that in no single instance 
which has been carefully examined has 
any evidence of an open fissure been 
discovered, while in most cases there 
is the clearest proof that the gorges in 
question have been wholly excavated 
by the action of running water. 

It was for the purpose of bringing 
clearly before non-geologic readers the 
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total inaccuracy of the popular view — 
that every rock-walled valley or deep 
Alpine gorge has had its origin in some 
**convulsion of nature’? —and to im- 
press upon such readers the grand but 
simple theory, which we owe mainly to 
the late Sir Charles Lyell, of the effi- 
ciency of causes now in action in pro- 
ducing the varied contours of the earth’s 
surface, that this account of some of 
the most remarkable of known valleys 
has been written. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
EXTRADITION, 

MANY and intricate as are the prob- 
lems of international law, the question 
of extradition remains at once the most 
important and the most familiar. The 
complexity of business transactions and 
the vast extension of credit, coupled 
with the multiplication of the means of 
travel, have rendered the subject one 
of the greatest importance. The his- 
toric origin of the practice is to be 
found in the relations of the different 
provinces of ancient Rome. Under the 
Republic a citizen accused of a capital 
offence might at any time, before judg- 
ment was pronounced, escape the sen- 
tence by going into voluntary exile ; 
and certain of the allied cities were 
specified by treaty as inviolable places 
of refuge ; but under the Empire these 
cities were absorbed into the imperial 
dominions and lost their protective 
character. <As to claims of extradition 
made by the Romans upon independent 
nations, they seem to have been con- 
fined to enemies of the State. Thus 
we find that at the end of the war with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, the Romans 
Stipulated for the surrender of Hanni- 
bal, who, however, escaped and fled to 
the king of Bithynia, from whom he 

yas ‘also demanded, and would have 
been surrendered had he not committed 
suicide. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the 
early cases in modern history it was 
always for political offences that sur- 
render was claimed, though at present 
it is almost the only ground of refusal. 























But such an offence does not mean a 
crime committed from political motives, 
but one committed during a time of 
civil war or open insurrection. The 
French government, in 1880, refused to 
extradite Hartmann, who was suspected 
of planning the plot against the czar at 
Moscow, in December, 1879. When 
the Swiss government, in November, 
1890, demanded the extradition of one 
Castioni, who had shot a member of 
the ministry, the English judges gave 
him the benefit of this exception in the 
treaty. Charles II., as is well known, 
pursued some of the murderers of his 
father with relentless hate, and in 1661 
concluded a treaty with Denmark in 
which the latter agreed to deliver up on 
requisition all persons who had been 
concerned in the murder of Charles I. 
The States-General of Holland surren- 
dered some of the regicides without 
treaty stipulations ; but in 1662 they 
agreed to give up any persons excepted 
from the English Act of Indemnity, 
and all other persons demanded by the 
English government. James II. put 
this treaty in force in demanding the 
surrender of Burnet, not yet a bishop, 
but acting as private secretary to the 
Prince of Orange. He describes it very 
fully in his ** History of my own Time.”’ 
He states that the king’s principal cause 
of anger against him was a report of 
his intended marriage to a wealthy lady 
at the Hague ; and proceedings were 
set on foot in Scotland. Burnet, how- 
ever, got wind of the matter before 
news of it reached D’Albeville, then 
English ambassador, and _ petitioned 
for naturalization, which was readily 
granted. When the ambassador de- 
manded his banishment, Burnet claimed 
protection of the States as a naturalized 
subject. The demand was subsequently 
repeated in more forcible terms; but 
the States refused to surrender him. 
One of the most familiar cases of ex- 
tradition for a political offence was that 
of Napper Tandy, known popularly as 
the hero of **The Wearing of the 
Green.”’ Tandy, having made a vain 
attempt to excite a rebellion in Done- 
gal, set sail for Norway; and after 
landing at Bergen, made his way with 
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a few companions to Hamburg. The 
English government peremptorily in- 
sisted on the surrender of the refugees 
as British subjects who were in rebel- 
lion against their sovereign ; while the 
French government claimed them as 
their citizens, and threatened Hamburg 
with the most serious consequences if 
they were given up. After a long 
and painful hesitation, the Senate, in 
October, 1799, finally decided, and sur- 
rendered Tandy and three of his com- 
panions to England. The French 
Directory retaliated by a letter declar- 
ing war against Hamburg, imposed an 
embargo on its shipping, and threatened 
still severer measures. The Senate sent 
a most abject apology to Napoleon, de- 
scribing their utter helplessness, and 
the ruin that must have befallen their 
town if they had resisted. Their dep- 
uties, however, Were received with the 
bitterest reproaches ; they were told 
thev had committed a breach of the 
laws of hospitality ‘‘ which would not 
have taken place among the barbarian 
hordes of the desert,’ and an act which 
would be their ‘* eternal reproach.”’ 

Prior to the Extradition Act of 1870 
(amended in 1873), which settled the 
law of England as it at present stands, 
the two most important agreements on 
the subject between this country and 
foreign powers were those entered into 
with the United States in 1842, and with 
France in the following year. In the 
latter case no exception was made of 
political offences, and the law was prac- 
tically inoperative, only one case of 
surrender taking place in twenty-two 
years. This state of things, as might 
be expected, caused great dissatisfac- 
tion in France, and was the subject 
of much diplomatic correspondence. 
Finally, in 1865 the French ambassador 
gave six months’ notice of the termina- 
tion of the convention of 1843; but 
after considerable negotiation, it was 
prolonged for a further period. 

Spain has been deemed a safe harbor 
of refuge by many criminals ; but even 
before the British extradition treaty 
with that country in 1878, offenders 
had been given up to justice. An ex- 
tradition treaty was concluded with 
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Germany in 1872, and with Russia in|dered. The most important question 
1887. The list of extradition crimes | of extradition between this country and . 
fixed by the Act of 1870 includes mur-|the United States arose in the case of 
der, manslaughter, forgery, larceny, Charles Laurence in 1876, the point at 
frauds by bankers, and extortion by | issue being whether a person extradited 
threats. Dynamiters who have at-|for one crime could, after being tried 
tempted to wreck property do not get|and acquitted, be put on his trial for 
the benefit of political aims under En-| another offence other than that for 
glish law. |which he was surrendered, without 

In no country, perhaps, does the ques-| being afforded an opportunity of re- 
tion of extradition take such an impor-| turning to the country by which his 
tant place as the United States. Atthe| surrender was granted. Laurence was 
formation of the Union, the question of |a Canadian, who subsequently became 
the surrender of criminals who fled from | naturalized in the United States ; and 
one State to another was one of the | having come to England, was demanded, 
difficulties with which the founders of | under the treaty of 1842, on a charge of 
the republic had to deal. The prox-| forging and uttering a certain bond and 
imity of Canada brought the question | affidavit. He was surrendered ; and on 
within the range of national politics ; | his arrival at New York he was arrested 
and it is to the credit of the American | on three warrants upon three separate 
judicial bench that its members were |indictments, neither being founded 
equal to dealing with the difficult ques- | upon the charges for which he was ex- 
tions that arose. ‘In the matter of|tradited. While Laurence’s case was 


extradition,” says Sir Edward Clarke,| pending, a demand was made for the 
‘the American law was until 1870 bet-| extradition of Ezra D. Winslow on a 
ter than that of any country in the | charge of forgery in the United States. 
world ; and the decisions of the Amer- Lord Derby, however, on behalf of the 


ican judges are the best existing exposi- | government of the day, absolutely re- 
tions of the duty of extradition in its | fused to surrender him until the United 
relations at once to the judicial rights | States gave an assurance that he should 


ss | 
of nations and the general interests of | 
The first | 


the civilization of the world.” 
case in America which brought up the 
question of the surrender of a criminal 
to a foreign power occurred in 1784. 


ening bodily harm to M. Marbois, the 


French consul-general, and also for an | 
It appeared that the | 
consul’s official | 
residence, used violent language, and | 
called him names ; and two days later, | 


assault upon him. 
chevalier went to the 


in a public place, struck at him with a 
stick. He was convicted ; and subse- 
quently President Washington informed 
the judges that the minister of France 
demanded that M. de Longchamps, 
having appeared in the uniform of a 
French officer, should be delivered up 
to France ; to which the judges replied 
that he could not lawfully be surren- 


In | 
that year the Chevalier de Longchamps | 
was indicted at Philadelphia for threat- | 


not, until he had been restored or had 
an opportunity of returning to her Maj- 
esty’s dominions, be detained or tried 
‘in the United States for any offence 
committed prior to his surrender, other 
than the extradition crimes proved by 
the facts on which the surrender would 
be grounded. 

The case caused great excitement at 
the time ; and so lately as 1886, a con- 
vention was signed by Mr. Phelps and 
Lord Rosebery, which in one of its arti- 
cles provided that a fugitive criminal 
should not be detained or tried for any 
| offence committed prior to his surrender 
| other than the extradition crime, with- 
out having an opportunity of returning 
|to that State which surrendered him. 
'An enlargement of the Ashburton 
| treaty of 1842 was ratified by the Amer- 
ican Senate, and gazetted in London in 
1890. 
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From The National Review. 
LIEUTENANT MACKENZIE’S RIDE, 


EVERY one has heard of Hodson’s 
ride from Kurnaul to Meerut, and from 
Meerut to Kurnaul, the first of the 
many daring deeds that won for him a 
place among the heroes of the Mutiny. 
But, except a few personal friends, 
hardly any one has heard of a far more 
memorable ride that was accomplished 
almost at the same time by a young 
subaltern who had not completed his 
twenty-second year. Comparisons are 
not odious when their aim is to do jus- 
tice to one without depreciating an- 
other. The sternest censors of Hodson 
have never stinted their admiration of 
his courage. But, when he started 
upon his famous ride, he was escorted 
by troops whose fidelity was above sus- 
picion. The youth whose story I am 
about to tell had only one companion 
upon whom he could depend. 

Six days had passed since the out- 
break at Meerut; and still General 
Hewitt remained helplessly inert. Mas- 
ter of a regiment of dragoons, a bat- 
talion of the 60th Rifles, and two 
batteries of field artillery, the poor old 
man had suffered the mutineers to plun- 
der, burn, and slay, and then to escape 
unscathed. Fifteen hundred British 
soldiers were expecting the word of 
command ; but it was never spoken. 
Villagers, hearing that the sepoys had 
mutinied, relapsed into anarchy. The 
Goojurs, the hereditary thieves of In- 
dia, robbed and outraged every one 
upon whom they could lay hands. It 
might have been expected that the 
general who had at his disposal the 
strongest European force in the North- 
Western Provinces would make some 
effort to restore order. He hardly made 
an effort even to punish the ruffians 
who were within gunshot of his own 
quarters. Nor was he alone to blame. 
There were Englishmen at Meerut who 
shuddered at the sight of a dark face, 
and were ready to believe that every 
native was a mutineer. Some of the 
natives, in their turn, believed —so 
complete was the paralysis of authority 
— that not a single white man remained 
alive. 
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On the morning of the 17th of May, 
Lieutenant Mackenzie,! of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, saw a letter lying under a 
table in one of the barracks. Some 
one picked it up and read it. It was 
written in French, and addressed to 
General Hewitt. It had evidently been 
read and thrown away. The writer 
was one of a party of officers and ladies 
who had escaped from the massacre at 
Delhi. They were wandering in the 
jungle near the city, and implored the 
general to save them. Young Mac- 
kenzie instantly resolved that an at- 
tempt must be made. Come what 
might, women and children must not 
be abandoned, without an effort, by 
their own kinsmen. The bulk of his 
regiment had mutinied; but a small 
remnant had hesitated. Mackenzie 
went to the general, and offered to go 
with five-and-twenty of these men, and 
attempt the rescue of the fugitives. 
The general replied that he had con- 
sidered it absolutely hopeless to try. 
Was Mackenzie in earnest? Had he 
reflected on the fearful danger ? The 
young man’s manner showed that he 
meant what he said ; and the general 
gave his consent. Why he did not 
offer to reinforce the feeble escort 
which Mackenzie had induced to ac- 
company him does not appear. But 
self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture. A strong guard was considered 
necessary for the protection of the bar- 
rack in which the general and some of 
his officers had taken refuge ; and this 
fact may perhaps be taken as his ex- 
cuse. It is only fair to say that he 
asked a number of his officers whether 
any of them would volunteer to accom- 
pany Mackenzie. There were men of 
proved courage among them ; but none 
responded to the appeal. The odds 
were too great. The troopers were no- 
toriously in an uncertain temper. They 
had been subjected to the humiliation 
of disarmament ; and, if they did not 
murder their young leader, it was prob- 
able that the Goojurs would, ‘The 
whole garrison believed that Mackenzie 
was going to his grave. 


1 Now Col, A. R. D. Mackenzie, C.B. 
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Before noon the little party started. 
As they were riding out of the station, 
they met Lieutenant Hugh Gough, of 
the same regiment, a great-nephew of 
the chivalrous old soldier whose valor 
Charles Napier so_ enthusiastically 
praised. He told Mackenzie that he 
had heard of his intention, and would 
not let him go alone. All day they 
rode on side by side ; and neither dared 
to hope that he would ever see his 
friends again. Asiatics are capable 
of great self-devotion; but they are 
strangely impressionable. The troopers 
had been obedient so far ; but how long 
would their obedience last ? They had 
witnessed the prostration of British 
authority, the cowardice of British offi- 
cers, the imbecility of a British general. 
They knew that the historic capital 
of the Mogul Empire was lost to the 
British. Why should they support a 
doomed raj ? Every moment the two 
young subalierns expected that their 
men would turn upon them, and ride 
off to join the mutineers. They learned 
from some peasants that the fugitives 
succor were 


whom they wished to 
hiding in a village called Hirchinpore. 
Mile after mile they rode ; and, to their 
amazement, they met with go opposi- 


tion. It may have been ‘chance, or 
what we call chance. It may have been 
that the robber bands had heard that 
British officers were again abroad, but 
did not care to encounter them. For 
in the East they own the truth of Dan- 
ton’s motto, ‘* To dare, and to dare, and 
to dare again.”’ It was nightfall when 
the horsemen reached the village. The 
villagers appeared greatly alarmed, and 
shut the gate in theirfaces. They were 
wearing light grey uniforms; and it 
was evident that they were taken for 
mutineers in quest of plunder. Mac- 
kenzie, however, undertook to make his 
men remain outside ; and at length he 
and Gough were admitted. They found 
the fugitives in miserable plight. There 
were fifteen of them in all, —seven 
officers, a merchant, and seven women 
and children. They had suffered ago- 
nies of thirst. They had been robbed 
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of everything they had been able to 
carry away, and even stripped of some 
of their clothes. All night long Mac- 
kenzie and Gough waited while the 
head-man of the village was collecting 
carts for the conveyance of the women 
and children. Their suspense was not 
over; for it was quite possible that 
some of the troopers might hasten to 
Delhi, and inform the mutineers where 
their prey was to be found. But to 
their honor be it said, the men re- 
mained staunch ; and next day Mac- 
kenzie brought his party safely back to 
Delhi. 

He had not been long asleep when he 
was roused by a brother-officer, Lieuten- 
ant Sanford, who told him that he had 
volunteered to carry despatches to the 
commander-in-chief, and asked for his 
escort. Mackenzie promptly went off 
to the cavalry lines, and called upon the 
tired troopers to turn out once more. 
The spirit of their youthful leader had 
regenerated them ; they were no longer 
waverers, but loyal soldiers. They 
cheerfully obeyed. Their cattle, how- 
ever, were exhausted; and it was 
necessary to mount them on some 
half-broken horses belonging to the 
Dragoons. The commander-in-chief 
was at Umballah, about a hundred and 
thirty miles away. Early in the morn- 
ing the little column started. The 
young horses reared and bucked and 
plunged till fatigue had broken them 
in. All that day and night and all the 
next day their riders pressed on. On 
the second day they met Hodson and 
his escort ; and in the evening, having 
ridden more than ninety miles in thirty- 
six hours, they reached Kurnaul. Mac- 
kenzie has always been jealous for the 
honor of his friend. ‘The credit of 
carrying the first despatches from Mee- 
rut to Umballah,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ is due to 
the late Major Sanford, who, to me and 
to all who knew him, was a type of all 
that is most noble and brave and mod- 
est. But, alas! his memory is buried 
in our hearts. The world has heard 
little of him.”’ 

T. Ric—E HoLMEs. 
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